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Introduction 

This review of the evaluation component of the 1970-1971 sponsor reports 
consists of three parts. Part I is a sponsor by sponsor summary analysis of 
the evaluation component of the 1970-1973 program. Each summary analysis 
consists of the following five parts « Nature of the protsramj Process measures} 
Product measures; Conclusions of the sponsor; and Reviewer's comments. 

/ Part II eonsicts of a listine of the px-ocess and product variables each 
sponsor r.casured. Part II also codes tha measures according to a classification 
system described in that section. In addition it summarizes the findings 
vhoro possible and appropriate. 

Part III is a presentation of the measures used on a matrix with the 
sponsors along one din.ansion of the matrix and the classification system 
described in Part 11 along the other dir.ension. 

In this rovicvj, product, ar.d. nf(>c<iss r.oasures aro defined as follows • 
Product r-p'ju'-o: Any r.oasure designed to assess any aspect of pupil 
growth whether cognitive, affective, social, physical health, etc. 

Process r.oar:urrM Any measure designed to assess any aspect of the 
process by which the sponsor hoped to accomplish tha product goal of pupil 
growth. Processes include such things a- classroom activities, teacher 
behavior, individualization of instruction, teacher training, parent skill 
in teaching, teacher attitudes etc. 

To be sure that no sponsor evaluation data from 1970-1971 was missed, 
the reviewers carefully road all sponsor reports and accompanying material. 
Many reports woro very poorly organised. Their data was presented in such a 
fashion that it might appear almost anywhere in the reports or appendices to 
reports. In one cane some of the 1970-1971 data even appeared in a section 
titled "Projoctod Goals and Procedures." 
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m Addition, each sponsof was phonod (all but two wore reached) and asked 
for clarification, whore nocossary, for additional data that may havo become 
•vailable sinco the report was produced, and In some cases for data referod to 
In the report, but not there. In addition, the sponsors wore asked about the 
possibility that any local communities might have gathered data not Included 
in tho sponsor's reports. The data given in this review incorporated that 
data m the original roport and additional data sent by tho sponsors to tho 
roviowors. It docs not include local district data not included in tho 
sponsor's report. 
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Part I I Evaluation of Follow Through Programs by Follow Through 
Sponsors 1970-1971 1 A Sujnmaiy, Analysis, and Review 

This section of the report presents the evaluative data that was gathered 
by each of the Follow Through sponsors in the 1970-1971 school year. The data 
are presented sponsor by sponsor* Data and conclusions that relate to process 
variables are presented first follovrod by data and conclusions relative to 
prodcct variables. While in nany instances tho process variables may be 
considered lcgitir:ato end products in themselves, they are considered hero to 
be aspects of tho process by which tho sponsors hope to accomplish tho goal 
(product) of pupil growth. 

The suTjnarj' for each sponsor contains tho following sections i Nature 
of tho program; Process measures; Product measures; Conclusions of the sponsor; 
Reviov:er*s corjnants. 
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Interdependent Lcarninr; Model , Institute for Developmental Studies, 
i^ew York UavcGity. 

Nature of the Model 

This model represents a transaetional approaeh that foeuses both 
on the learner and on the soeial interacture matrix within which learn- 
ing oeeurs. It advoeates the use of group proeess strategies that allow 
for individual outeomes. Mueh use is made of Transaetional Instruction- 
al Ganes vhieh use some elements of prograruned instruction in soeial 
interactional formats • Ihe model contains elements of both open class- 
rooms and individualiiied program approaches, but is distinguished mainly 
by its strong focus on struct ored small group iKteraction on one of the 
basic experiences out or which learning emerges. Objectives for 
learners er.ph!isi::e autonomy, positive self concept, sense of mastry, 
internal locus of control, positive attitude toward school, basic 
skills, and soeial skills. 
Process I.cacure 

Teacher Attitude To:;?.rd I L M Folio;; Tnrourh ; Teachers at one of 
the three sites (Atlanta) v/ere given a teacher attitude questionnaire. 
Some of the findings are summarised below. Apparently there were about 
35-'^0 teachers involved. 

Atlanta To*\chcr Ouostionnajre Data ^ 

Do children seom to be more involved and active because of Follow llirough? 

Yes, definitely 22 

Possibly 9 

No 0 

Lack of experience to make comparison h 
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Do you think it's realistic to say the game formats help children gain 
control of their own learning? 

Merely educational jargon 2 
There is some evidence 17 
Encourages enthusiasm for learning l6 

Did you receive enou^jh written information about Follow Through? 

Yes 23 

To come extent 8 
No ^^"a 5 

Could you get Follow Through based materials when you needed them? 

Almost always 13 
Sometimes 20 
Almost never 2 

Were you able to develop your o\m classroom objectives because of 

Follow Through support and encouTcXgejr^nt? 

Yes 18 

To sor:e extent l6 
llo 2 

Do you have reason to believe that parents visited your class more 
often due to Follow Tiirough? 

Y'^s 13 
Not sure S 
No ' 15 



Product Mcagures 

. Decoding: Gkills (phonics) : One of the curricular materials used is 
a prograir. called "Direct Aide to Decoding" (DAD). It teaches phonics 
skills. To measure achievement of these skills the sponsor developed a 
test colled the Reading Criterion Test (RCT). Follow Tlirough children 
ajid eon^aricon groups of non-FT children in K, 1, 2, and 3 at Atlanta 
were tested in May of 1971. Follow Tlirough children were substantially 
aliead of non-FT children in K, 2, ajid 3, but substantially behind NFT 



children In grade 1. "It seems that a large portion of these first 
grade non-Follow Throuch children had attended a special open classroom 
experiment in which phonics skills may well have been taught." (Page 6 
of section II of sponsor report.) 

Achievement as Measured by Metropolitan Achievement Test : The 
Metropolitan Achievement Test was given pre and post to 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd grade children at Atlanta as well as to comparison groups in grades 
2 and 3. In New York, the MAT was givea to 76 second graders in April 
of 1971. 

Grade 2 New York VAT Data^/^ril_j.97rV 

Wd. Kno\;ledGe Reading Total 

3.39 2.71 2.93 

AtlaJita '.'AT Datn. (Gr^fe oouivalcnts") 



Grade 1 (Post Oiily) Wd. Know. Wd. Mean. Read. Math 

Follo'.; lhrou[;h 1.5 1«5 1«5 l-o 

Won Folio-.; lliroush l.U l.H 1.3 L'* 

Grade 2 Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 

Follo-.f inrou-h 1.5 2.1 l.h 2.0 1.1^ 1.6 l.k 2.2 

Non Follow IhrouGh 1.5 1.6 1.3 1-7 1.5 1.7 1.4 1.6 



V;d. roio-.;. '»d. Vcari. Kcaa. Spcii. 



Grade 3 • Pre Post Pre Teat Pre Post Pre Post 

Follow Throu-h 1.8 2.5 1.7 2.3 1.8 2.5 1.7 3.0 
Non Follow rnrouGh I.9 2.k 1.9 2.3 1.8 2.3 2.1 2.6 



Math Comp. Math Concept Prob. Solve. 

Grade 3 Pre Post Pro Post Pre Poet 

Follow l-hrouch 1.7 2.5 1.8 . 2.5 2.0 2.8 

Non Follow Through 1.9 2.6 1.9 2.5 2.1 2.6 



Readiness Slvills ; Metropolitan Readiness Test was administered to 
PT and NFT children ac the bejjinning of grade 1 (Presuraablj^ this means 
childi'cn who had been in the FT and NFT kindergartens but this is not 
stated. )• Follow Through children were higher on total (1|8.8 to U2.2) 
as well as on all subtests. Nature of comparison group is not given. 
Conclusions of iho Sponsor 

"Follow ThrouG'^ children are seen as being more active in partici- 
pating in their ovm learning and r.ore v;illing to aid in the learning of 
others. • •Generally the teachers express positive attitudes toward Follow 
Through, . .One a^jpcct of Follow Through that has not proven to be as 
successful as v;e v/uuld like is parent involvement. 
Rcvic;:crs ' Cori:nontG 

Evaluation that was done in 1970-71 seems to be only that vrtiich was 
done at the initictivc of the Iced dictricts in :;hich the ir.cdol operat- 
ed. Atlanta did a fair arrount, Nev; York practically nothing, and 
Lansing nothing at all. Kov.'cver, a lar^e number of instrUi'nents are 
under development aceording to p. 2 of section II of sponsor report. 
Both process and product inntru:::entG arc being developed. The proce'ss 
instruir.ents appear to be aired at getting at processes essential to the 
model. Vjost of the product instruments appear (although one can't tell 
for sui-e) to be so instruction-related that the instruction will be 
teaching the test and any coiriparisonc v:ith non-FT will be meaningless. 
The Heading Criterion Test need at Atlanta in 1970-71 may be an example 
of this. It apparently tested whether the children learned the specific 
sound blends, eve patterns, etc. that were taught in the DAD program, 
but didn't test hov; v;ell children could road words or much less how well 
they could comprehend wliat thoy read. 



Also, none of the product measures proposed really appear to get 
at autonomy or many of the other goals for learners that the model 
considers most important outcomes for students • 

Ihe copy of the report the reviev/ers had did not contain the 
material that the table of contents indicated would be in Section III. 
The report arrived on December 30, so there was no opportunity to 
check it out; but from the titl3s and from the body of the report 
it does not appear that it contains any additional evaluation data. 
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Thn Hnmn-nchfun Pnrtnnrrhlp: A Mntlv^llnn^l Anpronch, Snuthorn Univ/nr- 
aitv nnti ^ UoH'^n!! 

Naturn of the Mnrjcl 

The primary focus or the model is on developing positive forces in 
the home env/ironment to stimulate learning. This is accomplished through 
three aspects: a parent aid program, an adult education program, and a 
cultural znd rxtracurriculnr- progren. The pnretn aide program involves 
the recruitment and training of parent aides to serve as home teachers 
and parent inlc rvicuers. An adult education program focunes on provid- 
ing, parents udth opportunities to grou. .develop, attain certification 
or job requirc..r.cnts and in this uoy to providri compelling evidence to 
children that learning is desireable and reuarding. The cultural and 
extracurricular prugre^T. nr.cauragL^s p-rcnts nruJ Udldrnn to particirpti= 
in nctivUiCG s.ich as instruments pv vocal murdc, art, drawing, danuing, 
physical fitnnss, scuing, concerts, civic activUies, etc. 
Pro rer.s '>T"'ii ". 

Attittr!^ ^IniZi ."l""-'^'''^-^"- rnd P^rpnt Inf.nrvieuicrs : A "Survey of 
Participant Attitudes" uias completed by home teachers and parent inter- 
vieuinrs at each of the tuo sites in which the model opcrntsd. There is 
no indication nf the nu-nber of home teachers or parent interviewers that 
completed tf.n quLntinnriaire. Dr. Johnson didn't know cither taut said 
he would check it out and send thn Informntion hut so far it hasn't been 
received. Data is reprrted in terms of the percent that responded in 
certain ways. T,.e questionnaire u'.'k for information about how they came 
in contact with Follow Through and what Follow Through activities they 
have Oeen invn]ved in. Then it asks for free response answers to questions 



such as a list of thinQS liked most about Follou Through, liked Icnst 
about FT, and suggested improvements. Data for Nashv/iliu is given on 
pagDS t.3-l«6 of the sponsor report and data ^ 133-Manhattan is 

given on pagc:r. ^♦7-53. It is interesting 1 ..e that in Nashville 52% 
Of Home Teachers and 03% of Parent Interviewers indicated that there 
were no lear.t liked features while in ^'.anhattan no Home Teachers or 
Parent Interviewers gave that response. Dr. Johnnon said that the in- 
structions and conditions of administration were the same in both cities. 

Classron-n nsrnrvatinn : A Classroom Observation Form was developed 
by the sponsor to as£,cs5 pupil activititi, teacher-pupil relationships, 
teacher-home relationships, and gnnnral information. The instrument 
uias used in' hcth sites near the beginning of the year and near the end 
of the year, bcme aytn i^'> prebniitiuJ on puuiiS dz-u.. -.i^ -^^^.—w. .-^v._«. 
Not m-jch of r^ubs'snc^' is reportnd. In one localion attendance was 90% in 
the first observation anrj 91'.^ in the second "indicative of the fact mat 
some gains have brjen mnrle in the area of attnnclance, " 

pthnr Prnnpr:^. Mr- n"i-rnn : According to the report the following in- 
strumnnts were also UGCd as 'process measures: Enrichment Activities 
Questionnaire, Adult education Questionnaire, Parent Interview Form, Home 
Teacher Form, and Survev of Teacher Attitudns. (pp. 55 and iso of sponsor 
report) Hojevc;r, no dnta is given for any of these. Dr. Johnson indicate 
he would send data from those mea-..ures, but they have not been received. 
Prnriur.t MRn'--tir''s 

No product evaluation was done by the sponsor. 

Cone lur. inn oT Hnnnnnr 

"From the material contained within this report, it is evident that 
the Home-School Partnership Model has marin great strides in advancing the 



of educators ano parcntP in lifting stanclards of education and 
standards of living for children within communities serviced by the ap- 
proach. The positive effect the model has had on the communities involved 
is also evident. ConcommitGni with this has been the manifestation of 
redoubled efforts of all persons concerned. ..It is our opinion and that 
of ot^.er:i that the Home-Sr-hnol Partnership Model is essential to every 
community. We are uorking for continued success." (p. 63 of sponsor 
report) 

"Since the Follou Through Program has been in existence many desir- 
able changes have trjken place? in regard to Follow Through parents, teach- 
ers, and children. Changes noted in parents include: Greater interest 
and more partiripntion in school af fairs. . .Changes noted in teachers in- 
clude: More tolerant and nppreciauivu of parent visitation ana partici- 
pation! More inriividual attnntion given to children..., Improved teaching 
techniques For disadvantaged children. Changes noted in children include: 
Greater interest in school, Hcmarkable progress in academic achievement , 
Greater exhibition of confidence in regard to self-expression. Feuer ab- 
sentees due to the services offered by the program." (pp. 28-29 of spon- 
sor report) 
Revi ni ;pr^ n Cnmnnnts 

If the conclusions of thn sponsors are to be believed they have 
found the ansiuers to the world^s problems. Unfortunately they do not pre- 
sent any data which supports any of their conclusions. Dr. Johnson indi- 
cated that he wjuld find and send the data upon which those conclusions 
are based, but this reviewer suspects that he iu still looking* 



The sponsor appcurs to he auarc of the processes which it uould make 
sense for him to assess, but the instruments with which assessment is 
planned don't appear very refinnd. One wonders why two of the instru- 
ments are so classroom related when tfie model is a non-classroom model. 
(Classroom Dbnervation Form and Survey of Teacher Attitudes) 

There Utis no effort at product ev/aluatian even though they made pro- 
duct related conclusions. Ultimately product measures will be required 
to assess the model's cffeciis on children. 
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nnr-nlr ^^--^ Prnnran. Untvcrsltv of .Gnorala 



Nature of thR Modnl 

The .ndcl IS .a=ed nn a set of scquanUoUy structured curriculum 
materials or Increasing order of difficulty that ^ako possible the suc- 
cessful engineering of the educational environment. Teachers are encour- 
aged to maintain a careful balance bet.,een highly structured and rela- 
tl„olv 10. structured learning situations. betu,een small group and in- 
dividual learning actiyities. and between the leyel of conceptual material 
and the child's capability. Curriculum Includes Language Arts, Math. 
Science, social Studies. Art. Husic. and Physical Education. The curri- 
culum materials are broken up into small teaching units that permit 
systematic .eg..nclng of concepts and In.clve active participation (e.g. 
manipulation of concrete materials) on the part of each child. Ihe cur- 
riculum rucu-res s.all group Instruction, teacher aides, a physical en- 
vironment .hlch permits several small groups te be simultaneously en- 
gaged in different activities, and the availability of sequentially in- 
structed learning materials, and "educational games". 

Proi.nt Lr.l.r.-.nh.tinn in E^ich rn^Uv : On the basis of the com- 
bined judg.mnnt3 oF the Folic. Through staff each community 'uas evaluated 
on a number of dimonnion. such as administrative support, cnmpetcnce of 
staff director, erf ectivcn.s. of PHC, curriculum implementation, psycho- 
logical services, etc. These evaluative judgements are given on pages 
m-bB of the sponsor report. 
Product Mn:ir.urR3 

The Impression that one gets from the sponsor report (e.g. "Spring 
O testing completed tuo years of standardized .chiuvcmnnt testing in most 
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of our projects. During the past year ug hax/c been able to establish a 
computer-based information retrieval and analysis system. Complete re- 
ports with respect to each oT our projects will become available during 
tho next year." ,pp. '♦□-'♦l of sponsor report), and from telephone con- 
versations with Dr. Smock is that the sponsor has planned and is gather- 
ing data for a rather exten^.ive product evaluation olan. 1970-71 uas 
apparently the second year of the plan which involves gathering pre and 
post data on FT groups and Co.rparinon groups in each community. Metro- 
politan Readiness Test Data is collected pre and post kindergarten and 
pre grade 1. California or Stanford Achicverrent test is collected post 
grade 1 and pre and post grades 2 nnd 3. 

However, thnne data are not presented in the report except for some 
aspects of it inclucir^d in tuo "Srinplc stagn 1 project reports" included. 
In phone convcrnation with Dr. Sriinck, he sugqested that they do indeed 
have a large data bank o^ standardized test data, but that the data is 
not readily accessible at this point. Also, he is very hesitant about 
giving out information until they have the whole three year cycle anal- 
yzed including a "rational analysis" of the measures used. 

The two "sample stage 1 project reports" included in the sponsor 
report are zs the report writers said they would be: •minimally in- 
formative", (p. 121 of sfuinrior report). The sponsor report goes on to 
suggest that while they are minimally informative they are "necessary 
to achieve the main purpeso of this • illustrative* presentation." (p. 
121 of sponsur report) T.ie sample reports (pp. 122-137 of sponsor re- 
port) give some descriptive commentary (ar^d in some case data) comparing 
Incoming groups and end of year groups with national norms and non-FT 



groups. It was not cany for the revieucrs to follow the logic In the 
presentation. It is full of statements such as "In the Spring '70 FT 
averaged louer then non-FT but FT started lower (Fall, 19G9) and in 
the Spring arc only slightly below the national norm; Spring '71 FT 
averaged higher than ncn-FT but FT started higher, however, FT (Fall. 
•70) startnd at the same place FT started in Fall '69." (p. 127 of 
sponsor rnport) 
Connluslonn of Sgonaor _ 

The sponsor makes no conclusion type of statements with regard to 
process. . Liith respect to product measures given in the "sample stage 
1 project reports" the sponsor nays, "It should be emphasized, again, 
that data presented in this section is preliminary descriptive data. 
TherefGrc:, thnrc is no attempt to make interpretations or conclusions 
except in thn form of hypothencs to be connidercd for further statistical 
and/or rcEcarch analysis." (p. 121 of sponsor report) 

Later unrfcr a heading "General Conclusions" the following statements 
are made, "Follow Through is averaging higher than non-FT, where compari- 
son groi^D data in available. TJon-low income groups are averaging high- 
er than low Income groups. Maturity 2 program (in second year of oper- 
ation) at grade K shows groups with average scores greater than groups 
ending a m.iturity 1 program in grade K. Program ( rngrens is much more 
evident in kindergarten than in first grade whcr. you compare a maturity 
2 grado 1 program with a maturity 1 grade 1 program. Thin may indicate, 
among otJinr things, the greater potential of improvement at an earlier 
age, or may reflect differenccn in the program adequacy, or implementa- 
tion at the two levels." (p. 137 of siponnor rpijort) 
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Pronnsn Cx/nluatlon ; There appnars to be little systematic effort 
at assessing the degree to which various aspects of the model are being 
carried out in the classrooms. The assrssmnnt ot date has been a judge- 
ment by the liaison worker as to the degree of iirplementation of each 
^ curricular nrea in each clufjsroom. ^ 

Product Evnliinticn ; It looks as though the sponsor has a very ex- 
tensive program of standardized achievement data collection (pre and 
post as uell as comparison) going. However, the sponsor has not expli- 
citly or clearly described his evaluation design, procedures, or intend- 
ed' analysis. 

The hesitancy (or inability) to report the data collected in the 
first tuJ3 ys;jrs r.Hsms stranno. It is understandable (in fact connnendablu) 
that a thrco year evaluation plan was designed. Houever, there ..s no 
apparent reason why the three year design could or should not have in- 
cluded preMninary feedout of data at the one and two year points. 

While the product evaluation design is scc^mingly very extensive and 
potentially will provide very useful data, it is limited to standardized 
achievement tests for data. Yet the sponsor indicatej that there are at 
least three objectives that are unique to his model, (pp. 118-119 of 
sponsor report) Ilomr? nttenf^pt to measure attainment of those unique objec- 
tives would be expected. 
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Calirorrln Prnmns Mndnl roUnu Thr nt mh Prnnrnm. Califnrntn Stntn Dr.ptirt - 
tnp.ut of Ulucrcaion 

Nature of thp Mndnl 

This irodcl embracGG a diognostic-prcsuriptivc approach to Instruc- 
tion. The major objective is to assist local communities in identify- 
ing educational ohjnctives for its schools, in identifying and develop- 
ing tools and instruments for dj agnostic purposes, in developing systema- 
tic behavioral objectives based on the diagnostic findings, in identifying 
teaching strategies, resources, etc. which uill provide instruction adapted 
to individual student needs, learning styles, and rates. 
Prn cr:s" M ' nsures 

Fr.r.'nh At titirJ':q About and InvnlvcTt^nt Fol]nM Threunh: A quss- 
tionnaire tllleu "Parent lilzc- Ai^cut the Follou. Through Program" ua:; 
sent to all Follo-J Thrciigh Parents. The percentage of return uas not 
given nor W3U the total number of returns given. Some data fiomthe ques- 
tionr..-jlrc follcujs: 



j^^^ Pcretint. nf "Vps" nprnnn-..,-: 

Do you feel that the FT program is different 
from reciulrjr nchaol prcgrun? 

Is your child interested in schsol this year? 

Have ynu tali.'Tl to child's teacher about pro- 
gress in 'jchool? ^ ^ 

Have yuu yit;ltnd FT ciijr.s? * 

Have you helped your child's class? 

Have you helped your child uith school work 
at home? 

Have you attenried one or more Follouj Through 
parent (neetinr;s^ 
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Parent Advliiory Cpmn<tttPG A ttj tudcn : All PAC Members were asked to 
complete and return a "Policy Advisory Committee Ideas on the Follow Through 
Program for 1970-71" questionnaire. The total number and pecent of re- 
sponses is not given. 

PAC Qunstionnnire Data 

Item Percent of "Yen" Rcrconcns 

Working on PAC h^s been valuable for me 

pcrscn^llv 02 

PAC helpi3 parents -^^d school people to 
undercatand each ot.i..i' better 91 

PAC is very irrportant l'^ our community 86 

School peai-'le really listrin to the ad- 
vice of p;.c 71 

PAC given Follcu Thrniifjh pnrent'v the 
opportunity to .T?et t)tn:^r parenl.3 with 

common prcblcms 79 



Put Inn P-?rrnr-n:i nv A?r!r;^ : A "QLiUStionnaire for Folloui Thiough Aiders- 
Subject: Follcuj Through Duties" was given to teacher aides^ The total 
number and p:^rc5nt of rs^ponsen is not given. Most aides reported that 
they frequtjntly worked with children in large and small groups or on an 
individual basis. The majority also spent a great deal of time preparing 
materials and food and arranging the room for instruction. Aides rarely 
planned activities for pupiln or worked with paretns <at home or in the 
classroom. ^ 

Other PrncT'S*^) f->:n^.ure^i : A "Questionnaire for Teachers" was given to 
teachers to get their impressions of Auxiliary Services, Parent Involve- 
ment, Aspects of the Instructional Program, and Adequacy of Pro and In- 
service Staff Development Meetings. Teachers were also given a "Question- 
naire: Teacher-Subject: Actual vs. Ideal Classroom" in which they checked 
actual classroom practices with ideal classroom practices as they perceived 
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them and gave reasons for discrepancies. Primary reasons given for dis- 
crepancies were insufficient teaching time, insufficient preparation in 
diagnostic techniques, limited consultation services, and too much em- 
phasis on covering particular content. 
Product Mnn'^uires 

"Rr«id1n^HS" nt v.i\r] of KinfiGrnnrlrn : At five of the six sites, Metro- 
politan ReacJeness Tests ucre administered at the end of At the other 
site the Test of Dasic Experiences uas administered. In five of the six 
sites a conparison group uas also selected and tested. Comparison groups 
are said to be similar in every way and in most cases adjacent to the Fol- 
louj Through grcjps. 

En:j of Ki5nMnrp:^rten "nf!nr!inr'r.r>" Dnt.a 



District FoIIdnj Thrnun h Comnrricnn 

N Mean N Mean 

Lament 1^ 57.57* ^2 <il.31 

Los Angeles 173 62.32* • 59 

RavenHuJood 138 66.21* ' 62 57.16 

San Jor.e 160 56.^*8* 52 50.59 

San Pnr.qual 27 55. '♦I 

Test' of Dasic Experiences 
Oakland 

Language 191 22.00* 117 20.87 

Math 191 21.62* . 110 20.01 

* Differunces significant beyond .05 level 



Rtvjrlinn nt c:nr1 nf Grnrl!; 1^: The Cooperative Primary Reading Test uas 
administered to students at the end of Grade 1 at all six locations. Com- 
parison group data uas gathered at four sites. 
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Primarv Rf'rrUnn Test Onta- Enrl nf Grndn 1 



OintrlctG 


FollDui Throurh 




N 


Mean 


L&mont 


77 


18.15 


Los Angeles 


120 


21.27* 


Oakland 


207 


26. BO 


RavcnGuiQod 


14*7 


26.33* 


San JosR 


167 


20. '.0 


San Pasqual 


U2 


2U,05 


•Differences 


significant 


heyond .05 



Compnr^. r.nn 
N Mean 



191 10. 

56 25.00 

97 23.«40 

60 19.02 



Conf:li!sinn of Hnnnnnr 

"The achiraven-.ent test results for kindergarten shoued that at the 
end of the schnol year Follow Through children in all districts compared 
favorably to similar children in the local community. . .On the whole, the 
data uas encouraging. Tusl scores, as ueJ.l as records and questionnaires 
to participants, revealed that Follou Through had a substantial impact on 
children. parcn'v,s, teach^riJ, t e school, and the community." (p. 20 second 
section of sponcor report) 
Revlr . pr ' n C'nr-'qnts 

The sponcior made a real effort at getting each district to gather 
meaningful data in a uniform manner. A rather extensive evaluation manual 
uas sent to each district specifying the data to be gathered and the form 
in Lhich it should be reported to the sponsor. All but one. of the distric 
did indeed send a rather extensive evaluation report to the sponsor (copie 
were sent to the reviewers upon request). 

Procrsn Ki' .'Mnurnr, ; The process measures for the most part, uore 
gathered from anonymous questionnaires returned in the mail. The percent 
of response was not indicated, but in some canes it seems to have been 
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someuhat lou. Any conclusions bailed on this data Is threatened by poten- 
tial volunteer bias. More valid data may have been gathered from a re- 
presentative sample that uas intervicued or at least followed up until 
the qucstionnairea ucre returned. 

The primary process uhich the model Is Interested in achieving is . 
the diaQnostic-prescriptive teaching idea. The process measures used 
did not give strong evldnnce about the degree to uhich this uas occurring. 
This may be an area uhere process measuring needs strengthening. 

Product F.'a'u^es ; Since the model didn't specify objectives pecu- 
liar to the mno9l, and since most of the emphasis seems to be on intel- 
lectual outcctr.cs, the restricting of product measures to cognitive ones 
may not be n serious shortcoming. The inclusion of comparison groups in 
each comrnunitv is a big plus for the sponccr's evaluation acsign. Hcuavur, 
with the relatively umall cTOunt of extra effort that pre-tests in the 
Follou Through and Comparison groups mould have required, one mould have 
felt more confident that the FT groups and the Comparison groups actually 
were similar to begin uiith. 
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Southunr.t EriucHtionnl DtjV^lnnmGnt Lnborntorv MndRl 

Nature oF the Ma del 

This model seeks to provide teaching techniques and curriculum materi- 
als to meet the needs of non-English and non-standard-English-speaking 
children. It is designed to enhance the lenrner's feeling of worth as an 
individual by developing pride in his cultural heritage and providing suc- 
cess experiences in school/and to develop his facility in English-speaking 
community. Language skills are taught through science, social studies, art, 
and other subjects. Kindergarten classes are conducted primarily in the 
child's first language. 
Proc<?r'S i v^n^>Mrg3 

Ur,Rr Sntj^fc^ct^pn : A U^er satisfaction questionnaire uas adninir,tcrud 
to teachers at each site in January and June. No copy of the instrumnnt 
is inclLdcd in the report (nor was o .n sent with the batch of additional 
stuff sent even though requested). It consists of items which purport 
to give an index of User satiBfaction in eight areas as shoun on tho table 
following. The data shown here are from the June administration. The 
scale apparently ranges from 1 (lew opinion) to 7 (high opinion) 

Pp'^-nnn-iPS nf Tpnchnrn tn llmv Qu<^r.tinnnnir:3 







Lugistic 


fupil 




Feanibility 


Site 


N 


Sunnnvt 




ErrtT-tivnnnriS 


fnr Linnr 


Cutlcr-Orasi 


a 


U.2 


3.0 


'♦.3 


<».2 


Los AnncluG 


2 


3.2 


b.3 




3.5 


PhiLorJclphia 


13 


5.1 


5.1 




U,l 


St. Mart5.n 


13 


'♦.a 


5.3 


5.0 


U.Q 


Tulavn 


8 


2.G 


3.6 


t*,l 


3.9 


San 01 ego 


10 






5.0 
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Site 

Cutlcr-Orasi 
Los AnQGlcs 
Philadalphia 
St. fbrtln 
Tulavc 
San Diego 



Logistic Pupil Prooram 
N Supnnrt Intnrnot Erfenti vonnss 

3.0 
l*.6 



e 


4.0 


4.5 


2 


3.5 


4.2 


13 


U,B 


4.9 


13 


U,l 


5.0 


B 


3.2 


4.0 


10 


U.5 


4.7 



Feasibility 
for U-^nr 

2.5 
4.5 
4.2 
4.3 
3.1 
4.4 



Product Mr?c'"urG5 

Lanouane Unit Test^ : Special curriculum-related tests constructed 
by the Laboratory were administered to students as they completed instruc- 
tional units. Average pnrcent of items correct on each unit test are given 
in the "Evaluation Rnports" *"c^ each site. 

Auditory. C—nrohniic^lnn of En rlii--h end Sn^j^h : The Auditory Test for 
Language Cc:. pi«nc;..G.u.-. iiG3 given pre and pnnt to KinHprnnrtnners and First 
Graders at rr.c3t vitnz. It uas given Spanish and English. Data folloijs: 

A unitorv Tnnt: for [ 7r>nr.^rp. Crz-^nrch-^nsicn Dnta 

(Scares are in percent correct) 
Cutler- Lo3 

Oragi Anne Inn Phnaf'plphia St. Hgrtin Tultwe 

pre post pre post pre post pre post pre post 

Sent. May Oct. Jan. . fJov. May Sept. May Sept. May 
Findcrgarten • 

• English ' 65.02 71.07 70.59 65.60 57.5 61.1 71.5 7B.4 69.0 75.7 

Spanish '♦□.39 U2.Ui 62.71 76.93 iU,U 32.5 — — — 

( Junn) 



Cutler- Lo3 

Orar,i Annnlnn Phtlndnlphl n St. Mnrtin Tulnvc 

pre post pre post pre post pre post pre post 

^ ^ Sept. May Oct. Jan. Wov. May Sept. May Oct. Jan. 
First Grade • 

English 06.62 91.00 00.00 0'..00 76.6 02.6 00.6 B6.2 04.5 07.3 

Spanish 64.1.7 73.74 71.74 02.06 61.9 67.0 — — — — 

(June) 
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The evaluation reportn for cach'sita attempt to display this data 
In the follouiing Format: (this example is taken from the Philadelphia 

report page 20) 

Figure 6. Auditory Test of Language Comprehension for 

Kindergarten Pupils 



70 
60 
5Q 





Poiit-test Scares in Relation 
to a Lo'jI Cair.mon Pru-test 



Score 



There is virtup.lly nn con.^ontary to explain the figure. It is doubt- 
ful that vnry many intcndc^d readers could Figure it out. From phone con- 
versations uith Mr. Poyner and from the draft copies of the evaluation re- 
ports he Ef:nt. uhat they did became apparent. First th^-y divided all stu- 
dents From all sites Into tu.o groups, those above the median and those be- 
low the mr:riian on the post-test scores and treated the tuio groups separately. 
The figure above is based on the lou. group only. Then they did a covariance 
analysis u'jJng the pre-test scares as covariates. In this u,ay post-test 
scorns .:cre adjusted For pre-test diFferences. The dots displayed at the 
right side of the figure apparently represent adjusted post-test means. 
Uhat that sugoests Is that this is' tihere each situ would have ended up if 
all sites had been at the same starting level, hence the single dot at 
the Inft. However . the placement of the dots on the figure do not relate 
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to the scale at thn loft aide of the figure since in the Philcidclphla re- 
port (as in all but one of the others), instead of putting high and low 
English (or Spanish) on one figurn, they got low English and low Spanish 
on the samt? f'gurt:. The low Spanish fits the scale, but the low English 
doesn't belong in the "65" area. Houever, means for the low groups and 
high groups arc not given (neither pre nor post noi- adjusted) so one can- 
not knouj precisely where they should go. (More discussion related to 
this uill occur jn the Reviuwer's Comments section). 

Intnllinnnce ; The Short Test of Educational Ability was given to 
children in some sites in K, 1, and 2. The data Pollouis: 

Shnrt Tcr.t. nf Ednrnt:' onnl ftrtllity Dntn . 

Unidcr.lificd Cutler- ' Las St. Unidentified 



S5 tp Orrro Anrn] Hnrtin Tul avc Site 

Kindergarten 

English I\)=35 N=52 N=132 N=1U 

1Q7.1 lll.B 105.1 106.5 

Spanish rj=lB N=65 W-=27 

IQti.^ iqg.O 111.1 

1st Grade 

English l\l=«46 N=130 N=55 N=19 

100.6 95.2 97.2 87. «♦ 

Spanish N=«40 l\l=BO N=16 N=65 

93.0 103.0 lOB.l 100.0 

2nd Grade 

English N=137 N=B3 

103.4. 109.0 

Spanish N=-OB l\l=100 

1U'*.0 101.3 



nthnr Prnffiint Tnr.ts ; Some other achievement tests ueru given at 
some sites in May. Those uith data reported for at least one site in- 

^ elude the Primary Social Studies Test and the Metropolitan Achieve. Tnot. 
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Self*>Connppt ; The Thomas Seir-Concept Teat was administered pro and 
post to rirst graders in Gan Diego, Tex. and first graders at St. Martin. 
In bath areas post-test m3ans yere almost identical to pre-test means. 
Concluslnns of Sponsor 

••From this revley, which was based on statistical evaluation, obser- 
vation, and feedback from both site and staff personnel involved in the 
program, Follou Throuqh staff concluded that uhile much had been accom- 
plished there was need for further improvement. . .Laboratory st^ff, site 
leaders, and teaching personnel all need more extensive training in the 
implementation of the model... The model needs closer monitoring, both by 
Laboratory staff and by site leadership personnel. . .The model needs a 
more efficient, effective evaluation clGsit,n. As the 1970-71 Scope of 
Uork shows, this past year's plan was too cumbersome to be implemented 
uniformly. Without uniform administration, sound comparisons between 
sites cannot be made; without comparative data, the design staff lacks 
a good basis for revision of the model. .-The Laboratory needs to design 
a Third Grade Component to act as a sequel to Kindergarten and Grades 
1 and 2 of the model." (p. 55 of sponsor report) 
Rnvi rtttnr ' s Cn^^nnts 

The major efforts of evaluation are directed toward comparing pupil 
growth measures at the various sites at which the model is being used. 
IJhat the purpose of this is, is not clear. If there were variations in 
implementation at the sites then it might be uiieful to compare situs, but 
there is no indication that this is the case. Or if there were careful 
process measures taken at each site and the Uifferences in process were 
compared with differences in outcomes, that would necm reasonable, but 
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that also io not indicated. Just uihat purpose is to be served by expend- 
ing effort in this kind of comparisons should be made clear, or the ener- 
gy might butter be used in making comparisons uiith non-model classes. 

As suggested earlier, the uiay in uihlch these comparisons among sites 
is reported in the individual evaluation reports is confusing to say the 
least. To compare the ef fectlvuncss of the program at the various sites 
by comparing post-test means that are adjusted for pre-test differences 
(this is what uas done although it is not clear from the report) assumes 
that only differences in instructional program and differences In pre- 
test scores affect the post-test scores. However, it is self evident that 
many other factors related to systematic differences between children at 
the various sites in addition to pre-test differences are likely to affect 
uutco.*'? r.ed:>uio*=>. Yet, in the rciports to the lacnl sites we find state- 
ments such "the covariant analysis revealed what Philadelphia kinder- 
garten and fxrst grade pupils achieved the lowest scores of the five sites 
and tfiat high-ncoring pupils regresr:ed during the course of the school 
year", (p. 17 of Evaluation Report on Philadelphia) 

The analysis was done separately for pupils above the median and for 
those beloiJ. Generally lew students went up and high students went down. 
The reports generally indicate that the program was more successful with 
low students than with high student. It is quite possible that the re- 
gression effect might account mostly or entirely for those findings and 
the concluCilon that the program was differentially effective for high 
end low students is entirely unwarranted. 

There are additional prcblems. Pre-tests and post-tests were not 
given at the seme time in all communities. In fact there was voriation 
from Septeml)nr and May to Octobfir and January. In ttie analysis the gain 
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from October to January in one site was compared to gains from Septem- 
ber to May in other sites and to still other time spans at other sites. 
These are hardly very meaningful comparisons. 

The first impression one gets when looking at the reported data is 
one of a rather sophistic^itrjd report. Houever, as one studies It the im- 
pression changes to one of seeing it as an attempt to take some fancy 
looking tablns and figures, surrounding them uith unclear commentary and 
incomplete and unclear titles and hope the reader will be impressed or 
at least mistake obsrurity for profundity. Figures are in many cases not 
adHfluately labeled. There are omis-.ions on some. The relationship be- 
tween tables of data and figures which relate to them are not clear. 

When K.ronkoskv uas asked for further information about the data he 
Indicated that he didn't even read the evaluation sections and he re- 
ferred tCi Much Pnyncr thu stntistician for explanation. When Poyner was 
asked for further explanation his answer uas interpreted as implying that 
the writers didn't understand the data and so couldn't present it clearly 
when they urate up the rcpor.t. Poyner sent draft copies of ths Evaluation 
reports and from them, what they did with the data was at least reason- 
ably clear. 

One uionric-rr. abo-jt an operation in which the director doesn't know 
anything about the evaluation of the project, the statistical department 
presents frjirly high poujnrcd statirtical analysis only tangnntially use- 
ful in cvalu.iting the model and the. writers take the evaluation drafts 
froi.T the statistical department, and not understanding them themselves, 
make them un-undcrstandablc to thn reader (but imprnssive looking). 

The only process measured was user satisfaction. Additional efforts 
O to ansfss the cJenren to which thu model is being implemented at the vari- 

uc 

«■ ous altno would t;f!i:m warranted. ;' | 



The ReRponsivG Envlronmnnts Corporntlon Model 

Nature of the Model 

This model is committed to assisting professional educators establish 
learning environments which respond to individual students in such a way 
that optimum learning occurs. The environment includes physical space, 
materials, people, and all possible interactions. The program ia based 
on the premise that active involvement and interaction with the environment 
produces greater growth than passive acceptance. Thus children are con- 
tinuously involved in touching, seeing, listening, tasting, comparing, sol- 
ving, exploring, and discovering. The model attempts to blend notions 
from Piaget and British Primary Schools into a cohesive educational approacn 
which is baliincerj to innJurte both teacher-directed and child-directed acti- 
vities. Heavy une is made of the Talking Typewriter and the Talking Page. 

iy;o evaluation uas done by the sponsor. 
Product Mnn*3urns 

"During the first two years of the REC Follow Through program, evalu- 
ation has been primarily concerned with assessing the achievement of speci- 
fic objectives through the use of placement and progress testa based on REC 
materials. During the past year (1970-71), REC had hoped to expand its 
evaluation to include administration of the Apell Test. Since REC's bud- 
get did not include funds for personnel time and travel expenses needed for 
a comprehensive £ivaluation, the Division of Urban Education was asked if 
they could provide peruonnel to help in this effort. They kindly did so, 
and the Apell Test was administered. Unfortunately, the results of the 
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testing were Invalid since the test was not administered properly." (pages 
21-22 of sponsor report) 
Conclusions of Sponnor 

"For REC, the past year has been exciting and productive. Much pro- 
gress has been made in extending and implementing our model." 
Rpvicunr's Cnmnents 

It seerrs imperative for the sponsor to assess the degree to which 

programs exemplify the characteristics of the theoretical model, e.g. Are 

children in REC classrocms more actively involved and interacting more 

with the environment than are children in non-REC classrooms?) 

Also, the sponsor has spelled out objectives for the FT children. It 
« 

utould appear that the sponsor ought to be evaluating the degree to which 
children are meeting these objectives in comparison uith children in non- 
REC clas'ironma. 
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Open Eclitcntion Follou Through Pro jGct, Education DcvRlonmnnt Cnntnr 

Waturn of the Modnl 

This model aims at implementing "open" classrooms* "Open" refers more 
to atmosphere and style than it does to physical organization. The educa- 
tional program is based on the premise that conditions for learning are 
two-fold: 1) a situation in which children can make significant choices 
for themselves, and 2) the provision of adequate resources, human and ma- 
terialSi to make these choices meaningful. 
ProcnsB Mnnsures 

* There were no process measures taken in 1970-71. The closest thing 
to it would be a study done by the joint fellow of the sociological setting 
of the Follou Throucih irr.plurr.entation in Philadeipnia. The report uf thut 
study has been promised, but has not yet been received. 
Product t!. -:?n^urnj 

No product measures were taken by the sponsor in 1970-71. 
CoTiclut^io n of Snnnrupr 

The only statements in the sponsor report that suggest accomplish- 
ments during the year occur in the section where a brief summary of the 
work in each community is given. There are statements such as "local 
teachers gnve two successful workshopri for parents to acquaint them with 
the program." The EOC staff met several times with the PAC and carried 
out workshops for parents.", etc. 
Revieuc?r ' n Cnmmnnts 

The body of the report encompasses nine pages of which four are sum- 
maries of the work in uach community. All but about seven pages of the 



voluminous appendix consists of a listing of the services rendered to the 
local communities, in many cases in an hour by hour and conversation by 
conversation account* 

One interesting page in the appendix presents a listing of objectives 
for children beyond academic achievement encouraged by the EDC Open Educa- 
tion Folloui Through. This surely suggests some attempts at evaluating the 
extent to which these non-academic goals arc being met. 

No systematic evaluation of any kind uas done by the sponsor in 1970-71. 
Some measure of the degree to which the model is being implemented as uell 
as'-some attempt at measuring achievement of goals for the children seems 
imperative.. 
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Hampton Institute Nonnradnd FdIIdu Thrnunh Mndcl 

Nature of thn Hnriel 

This model is ccmnitted to an instructional program geared to meet 
Individual needs. Classes are nongraded and multi-aged. Continous pro- 
gress at each child's own rate and individualized instruction in each area 
of the curriculum are stressed. There is emphasis on retraining teachers 
to function more effectively in making provisions for individual differ- 
ences found anr.ong pupils. Goals for pupils are the development of more 
positive self-concepts, more proficiency in communication skills, in- 
creased storehouse of math and science concepts, increased math computa- 
tional skills, and desire for more worthy use of leisure time. 

No evaluative data gathered by sponsor in 1970-71. 
P roduct Mgqnurt?s 

No evaluative data gathered by sponsor in 1970-71. 
ConclusinnP of Socnsor 

"The sponsor attempts to encompass all personnel involved in field 
and home shop operations, in effecting an objective assessment of all ele- 
ments of the program. On the basis of this collective evaluation, that the 
model has bucn surcec:sful in: 

1* Helping teachers to conceptualize the process of nongrading. 

2. Providing mony varind pcrnnptual experiences in helping teach- 
ers to build up experiential background of Follou Through children. 

3. Keeping in close contact uiith Follou Through communities and meet- 
ing visitation schedules. 

<». Providing cnncultants who have the necessary expertise in their 
respective discipline. 
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5. Providing inservice workshops on-site, as need is evidenced by 
the teachers. 

6. Helping teachers to become auare of the need to improve self- 
concept and aspirational levels of pupils. 

7. Getting teachers to change the physical environment of their 
classrooms and making thcin more conducive to individualized 
learning. 

B. Maintaining a uholenomo relationship between the model sponsor 
and the community and a high degree of enthusiasm among the 
teachers." 

(pages 65-66 of sponsor report) 
Revlcmer ' s ComnRnts 

The- conclusions as stated by the sponsor are apparently based on the 
subjective impressions of personnel involved in the model. Some systema- 
tic efforts to assess the degree to which the -nodel sites meet individual 
needs as prescribed by the model seems essential. Also it seems necessary 
Tcf* the sponsor to assess attainment of model goals by the students. 
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ThP Flnrlrin Pnrnnt Eriurntnr Mfidpl. Irn J . nordon. Instltut n for DgvpIop- 
niGiit of MtiT.ui m-bourc'j'.i. nniviTsity of HoriiJi 

Naturn of thn Mndnl 



The emphasis of this modnl is on: 1) the development of non-profes- 
sionals as parent educators and as effective participants in the class- 
room teaching process, 2) the development of appropriate instructional 
tasks which can be carried from the school into the home to establish a 
more effective home learning environment, and 3) the development of par- 
ents as partners in the educational program for their children. The goals 
ore to bring E3bout changes in the learning environments, both home and 
school, 30 that the child's intellectual and affective development will 
be enhanced. A key element is the training of two mothers per classroom 

the homcii* 

Hom« [InvirDnmr>r,t : IMlnc cspccts of hooiG environmGnt uierc assessed 
pre and post with the "Home Envirunment RbvIrw" (HER), a questionnaire 
and rating Gchodule. Parent education administered scored the measures 
in 2202 honiHG in at least eight communities. Data are given in terms of 
the number uiho gained (out of the possible 2282) an each of the aspects 
of HER (data nn "Expnctationn fur Child's Schooling" are not given because 
"educational expectation was already near the top in the faU so that 
gains could only be minimal). 
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H nmQ Envlrnrrnt^nt Rnv/lrtij (HER) Dnta 

(N=2282) 

Variable Number Uho Galnnd 

Awareness nf Child's Development 
Rewards for Intellectual Attainment 
Press for Language Development 
Provision of Supplies for Language 

Development 
Provision for Lesrning Activities 

Outside trie Heme 
Provision of Mjtorials for Learning 

in the Home 
Reading Press 
Trust in School 



Each of the variables is scored on a five point scale. From the 
data given, there is no way to tell what proportion of those that did not 
gain remained the same and how mciny regrursed. Additional data is pro- 
mised but not yet received. Also there is no way of knowing the degree 
to which expectations of improvement on the part of the parent educators 
might havB biased the findings. 

Tpachfir Mnralti : Ten aspects of teacher morale were measured pre anrt 
post with "The Purdue Teacher Opinionaire" . The scale was administered 
to 136 teachers in at least 10 communities. Data are again given in terms 
of number who gained. 

PurrJMn Tpnrhf^r Dnlninnnirn Dnta ^ 

(rjr:136) 

\/arinhle Numher iilhn Gninnd 

Teachnr Rapport with Principal 
Satisfied with Teachinrj 
Rappnrt amrmg Teochnrs 
Salary 
Load 

Curriculum Issues 
Status 

Community Support 
Facilitinr, and StjrvlcrrJ 
O CommunJ ty Pressures 
ERLC TOIAL 



6U5 

678 

762 

BIO 
BOO 
722 



57 
U5 
U9 
57 
56 
52 
52 
<*3 
39 
55 
56 



Again, from the data given there is no uay of telling whether the 
rest of the teachers regressed or stayed at the pre test level. 

Mother's Comnntnncn to Tnach hnr Ouin Children : Parent educators 
were trained to administer the "Mother as Teacher" (MAST) task to a ran- 
domly selected set of six parents in each FT classroom. Logistics ap- 
parently ycre difficult (see page 10 of sponsor report) but some uaable 
pre-post data apparently was gathered. IMone is reported. 

Self-Cstpgm of Pnrnnt Educators : Pre and post self-esteem data were 
gathered on 101 parntn educators on the "Hou I See Myself (Adult) Scale", 
or the 101, 72 shoued gains on the Interpersonal Adequacy factor and 02 
showed gains on the competence factor. Again, the data given do not in- 
dicate cither the magnituLC of the gains or the number who regressed or 

Ssn'jR of Pntr:n':v pf Pn rnnt Erlu-nLnrs : Pre and post sense of potency 
data were gaJiered on 210 parent educators on the "Social Reaction Inven- 
tory" an adaptation of the Rotter I-E Scale. Of the 210, 90 showed a gain 

in Internal Control. 

Self-Estoom of P^rcntn ' o_F FT Children : Pre and post "How I See Myself 
Scale" data on ^hU parents showed 268 with gains in Interpersonal Adequacy 
and 202 with gains in Compentence. 

Sen'-.e of P nt^nry nf Pnrnnts of FT Chilrirr;n : Pre and post "Social 
Reaction-, Inventory" data on 697 parents showed ?01 with gains in Internal 
Control. 

Pnre ntfi* Rpprlinn'j to Tnr.ks : A major element in the Florida Model 
is the dcvcloprnnnt of materials (Tasks) for family use. These tasks arc 
developed to enhance the cognitive development of the child as well as 
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to strengthen the parent-child bond. They are not ''homeuork" but game- 
type Supplements uhlch are demonstrated to parents by the parent educa- 
tors* 

On the bacis of Parent Educator Weekly Report (HElilR), data was 
gathered regarding students' interest in tanks, students' success with 
tasks, parents' judgnmcnt of the task's value for thr child, and amount 
of time spent with child in tank activity. 

65|256 home visits were made and reported in 1970-71 in the eleven 
Florida model Follow Through communities. 

PEb!R Dnta nn P-^r^Tnt RranMon to Tnnks 



(Total number of PELiR is 85,256) 

Student Interest in Tasks 

Hloh Mild Not Intnrei>t^d Qunsti nn PJnt Ankpd 

'♦'♦,710 20.130 1,371 6,660 

Student Success on Tasks 

Hicih Mild Not Suncc s sful Qunstion Mnt O^ikcrj 

39,269 2i«,762 2,U2 6,882 



Parent Judgement of Task Value for Student 
High Sbfpd . No Value Qunstinn Not Ankpd 

36/>/Q 31.626 710 ' 8,^*65 



Level of Tank Difficulty' 
Too Dlffirult Junt Rinht Ton Eanv question Not Ac^kcd 

3,906 56,950 1,906 9,91G 



Amount of Time Spent with Child in Tack Activity n 4i 

^ ^ Question 

Over 3 hnttrr 2-3 1-2 ' Undnr 1 hour Tnnk nnt Trind Nnt Ar.k^'d 



5,001 9,130 21,821 21,702 3,033 K,i*3t* 
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Homo Schnol Rnlatlons : The PEUR also provirlcd data on home school 

relations as follobjs: 

pri:IR Dntn nn HorrR-Snhnnl Rclatinnn- 



VPS 
17,717 

Yrs 
8.919 

Yes 
B,512 

Yrg 
5, 101 



Yes 
t»6,905 



(Total number of PELIR is 85,256) 

Visited School in Past Ueek 
No 

56,7-^ 



Attended PAC Meeting 
l\ln Not Arked 



61,G23 



7,315 



Attended Parent Group 
No 



62,2BD 



Talked to Principal 
J\lo 

50, 99'* 
Plan to V/isit School 



Question Hnt Af^ke ri 
7,708 

Not Available 

QuRstitin Nnt A-knd 
il,»'»91 

Quest jr,n Not A?knd 
32,338 

Ho 
3D, GOG 



Use of noT.rjrchnn'nvn Snrvicc-j ; The PEUIR provided the follouing data 
about the number of times pnretn educators provided parents information 
about the availability of comprchensivf! services. 
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PEUn Ontrj nn Cnrmrr hpns l\/p Snrvlcpa 



(Total number of PEUR is 85,256) 
Health Service Information 

Ve3 

17,71*4 St^.SGS 



No 



Ueli'are 'nformation 

No 

8.O01 72.695 



s 



Nn 



Psychological Information 

Yes 

7,317 75.102 



give-, inforr^ation nbout the main task prenentud that week. Over 76,539 
task presentations t^ere made. From the PEUR data it uas determined that 
a given task u:a5 ur.ed in an ^^'erage oF about elnven homes per month. This 
uas given an "solid confirmation of individualization of instruction", 
(p. '♦7 of sponsor report) 
Product f-'.-?-?^-urf':: 

Chlldren'r. Ejnlf-Cnncnnts : Pre and post data on the "I Feel-Me Feel" 
(IFKD L-ere gathered on 3 515 children in four randcmly selected locations. 
"Children's 5elf-J3ocial Constructs Test" (data is reported only on the 
EGteem portion) u.re administered pre an i post to 717 children in tuo lo- 
cations. The following data uau reported: 
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I rccl-Mf! TfiRl Ont.a 



(N=1515) 

Number Who Gained: 
Adnnuncv. Pncr TRnchcr-Schnol Acadnmic Physical 

76B 775 757 778 779 



(N=717) 

Number who gained in EGtecm=3Gl 



ConnlunS nn of Snon'^nr 

Homn E^^ /iro^r qnt ; "ThccB gains, while demonstrating movement toward 
our goals, still Itave continued room for improvement." (p. 30 of sponsor 
report) 

ic^ncncT iin'Tjj-i:; ' uju uuts tuut/ au j-iitiJo un'.,*- ^ « — — 
the ten ccr..T.i:r.itieG on uhich we have data gained in morale on eight of the 
ten variables. ..The local situations, desegregation, teacher strikes, par- 
ent boycott etc. all influence morale; the gains registered in the face 
of both local and program' demands is encouraging." (p. 26 of sponsor report) 

Mother's Cn-Tjf'tnnne to' Teach Hnr O'.iP Children : (No data or conclu- 
sinns given). 

Sclf-Entcrm nf P.-^rent Educators : "Over forty percent of the parent 
educotnrs Increased their scorns on the two main factors. Interpersonal 
Adequacy and Competence. This represents an important achievement... tJur 
goal of improved parent educator suir-conccpts,,.ia being reached." (pp. 
26-27 of spnnsor report) 

Snnr.e of Potrnny nf Pnrent Cdiirntnrs ; "Forty-three percent of the 
parent educators moved toward morn belief in themselves. This too repre- 
Bcnts a considerable shift." (pp. 26-27 of sponsor report) 
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Srlf^-ERtrem of PnrRntfi of FT ChllrirGn nnd Splf-Pntnncy of Pnrnnts of 
of FT Chllrirnn ; "In the face of all the obstacles theae parents must deal 
with, this gain represents a ronsiderable movement toward reaching our 
goal*" (p* 27 of sponsor report) 

Parents' Rcnction to Tnsks ; "bJe conclude that parents were very 
pleased with the home learning tai-ks and saw them as useful and geared 
appropriately to their children*" (p. 69 of sponsor report) 

Homp-Schonl Relat ionships ; "Although the data can be interpreted 

^ 

to indicate major parent involvement, there is still progress to be made 
in this area*" (p. 76 of sponsor report) 

Use of CgrnnrGhpn?ivc Snrvinnn : "There is no gauge one can use to 
estimate whether these figures reflect adequacy; they can be only descrip- 
tive### Fartjnt eUucalors are serving as first-iine resourccG for cctr.prc- 
hensivc service infornntion. " (p. 78 of sponsor report) 

Denree nf InclivS ciunl i7nt j on £f In'^tructirn Throunh Tn^iks : "The 
average use of about eleven horr.es per task per month is solid confirma- 
tion of inclviriualized instruction." (p. of sponsor report) 

Children^ s Snlf^Cgncen Ln : "Ue believe this to represent signifi- 
cant progress toward the goal of enhancing children's concepts of them- 
selves." (p. 27 of sponsor report) 
Rovieu-^r' r Co^frnnts 

The process and product va^^iables measured seem to be appropriate 
to the aims of the model. The appropriateness of the process measures 
is excellent by compnrison uith most sponsors. 

All measures are pre and post (except the PEbJR) uith no cotrpurison 
to non-FT in any variable. Diffrrences between pre and post could be 
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due to second versus first time that an instrument is taken. There is 
probably nothing knoun about the effect of retesting on most of the in- 
struments used* 

All data (except PEUiR) are presented in terms of the number of "sub- 
jects" that gained from pre to post. There is not way of telling about 
hou many stayed thp sarne, hciui m^ny regresised, what the magnitude of gains 
and losses. is, or what the actual level of performance is. (If 90% are 
as high ns they can be on the pic-test and 10% irr.prove, that is one thing, 
but if no one is at the top to begin with and 10% improve that is quite 
another matter), 

Whether the conclusions of the sponsor are supported by the data is 
impossible to kno'j uithout additional detail about the data. (This has 
bnen nrr'nir.-'cJ tn uJ3 by the sponsor. 12/15/71) 

The conclutUcn that instruction is being *'Midividualized" bcca'jse 
each task is used only in eleven homes per month on the average seems 
ueak. There is no uay of knnuing from that whether the tasks chosen by 
the pnrenl, educator in any way fit the needs of the child better than 
another task. All ue know is that parent educators are not using the 
same tasks in all homes during the course of a. month. 

The only product evaluation variable measured was self-concept and 
that t;as prc-post only with no attempt at comparison. 

The report was generally reasonably well organized, except that 70-71 
data was prcsentctl in part IV/ Accomplishments and Results (where it would 
be expected) and part of it under port U Projected Goals and Procedures 
(where it was completely out of place). 
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Tho nnhnvlnr nrlnntnri Prnncrtotlvo TRnnhlnn Approach . South uinst CRnter of 
t-arly lJtulc::mtHi. atatc iJollc-.cin of Mrknn::as 



Waturn of the Mnricl 

This model aims to develop skill objectives in four areas: sensory- 
perceptual-motor, cognitive, intrapersonal , and interpersonal. The spon- 
sor provides a sequence of "Starter Lessons" designed to help children at- 
tain competence in each of the four areas. Two implementation models are 
provided. One is for communities with low densities of qualified children. 
Here, parents learn to teach their children and to work more closely uith 
tho school. The other is co'nmunitics where the proportion of children qual- 
ified for Folloj-Through is sufficient to uork with both parents and teach- 
ers. Horrs Uinitors arc key pGople in both types of communities. In high 
senaity communities, Teachers and Teaching Assistants are also kfjy peuplu 
in the i.r.nle-nentatinn of tha QDPTA model. 

' ' T 

• . ■* 

Prncnns {•'r'i::^iirps 

Parfjnt R'^- nrn'-e tn Lnn r-ons : After the parent completes a unit at 
home, the Home Uisitor u/ill-intErvicu the parent to get his or her opin- 
ion of the lessons. Data given is baced on the first four weeks of in- 
struction in rjatchitoches and first eight weeks in Daviess. 

Pnrnnt PnrjtTDn-.n to Lnsncn'^ Ontn . 



Percent of yes response 
(yes plus no = 100% in nnch cane) 



Did child complfite lesson? 

lJus lesson tauqiit evnry ilay? 

Did child cnjuy Irsson? 

Uerc lessons too lonnV 

Did you enjoy Leaching the lessons? 



D avie !'. 

97 
29 
93 
5 
92 



Nnt chi to nhrs 

96 
85 
99 
3 

100 
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Parent Coopnratlon : Ratings of parent cooperation are made by Home 
Visitors on a 5 point scnle after each visit to a home. The time spanned 
by this data is not clearly indicated. 

Parent Cnnnnrntion Ontn . 



Percent of home visits with each rating 

Rat5nn Davir ns Matchit.rch"S 

— bf"" ~ 60 

^ 31 26 

3 ■ lU 5 

2 2 0 

1 1 1 



Pr5rf?nt CcnsiritRnrv : Parent consistency in teaching lessons was also 

• * . . I - 

rated by Hnnic Visitors on a 5 point scale after each visit. When data 
was gathered is not clearly indicated. 

Pnrrnt Cnn^.i^tpncy D-!tn ~ 



Percent of home visits witfi each rating 
Ratinn DaviRSS Natch itor.htir, 

k 20 26 

3 ^0 19 

2 8 2 

1 .2 1 



Qiinlilv nf Hc^o \/5r,ltri nncii^ hv Hon^.R V./S 5;itorn ; Staff membcrG go with 
Home Visitors on a horic visit and rvaluatc the visit using the Home Visi- 
tor Observation Form. Theru arc eleven items on the form ranging from, 
"Did the Home Visitor get in tunu with the parent?" to "If needed, did the 
Horr.G Visitor role play the child?". Wo spc? ific data is given, taut the 
sponsor states, "This has been the most successful part of our program 
with all elevnn items being recorded positive! in at Inast 95% of the cases." 
(in •supplementary data sent to rnvleuer on request, the material is titled 
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"Introduction" and like most of the final report itself, is not pagJnatud) 

Qi!all tv of the Clnsnrnnm Instructinnnl Pronrom : At the community 
with a classroom instructor component, a BOPTA Teacher Observation Instru- 
ment was used. It asks 13 yes or no questions such as "Is there a speci- 
fic behavioral objective or task?", "Did the teacher prepare a good learn- 
ing environment?", etc. The nature of the data gathered with this instru- 
ment is not clearly r>pecified. 

Wumhnr of Hn-nn Uislts mnrin etc. ; The following information was gleaned 
from Home Uisitor's Monthly Reports for 1970-71: 

Hht? Uiiitnr f^nnthlv Prnnrt Onta ; 



Davi nss (\lntnhitnchpr> 
Average number of FT fnr^iilies nerved each '^(^l 
month 

AvcraoB niimber of home visits made each month U37 402 
by Hone Uir:itors 

Average nuv.ber of "nther" Hcrr.e Visitor contacts 

each month such as phone cal]r>, letters, etc. 93 1U2 

Number of instances of parents volunteering 

their Sfirvices in clarii:rocm Uuring the year 62 695 

Total number of hours spent by volunteers 

working in the classroom 258 921 

Average number of parents tiho attended parent 

meetingr* each mnntn , 41 52 



Product Mrn^jurns 

Evaluation of several product variables (as well as many morn process 
variables) uerc projected by the sponsor in the 1970-71 propocial, uut were 
not carried out. '*At the time the proposal was written we had the part- 
time (one quarter time) service of an evaluation specialist, however, be- 
fore he was able to assist us in more than a superficial manner he ctianged 
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Jobs. UIg were not able to hire anyone to take his place." (sponsor re- 
port on page titled "Evaluation 1970/71", no page number) 

A dissertation titled "A Study of the Effects of a Tuo-Year Follow 
Through Program on the Academic Achievement cf Second Grade Pupils" uas 
done in Nntchi Inches Parish independently of the sponsor. The sponsor 
report contains a poor summary of the study. The reviewers have obtained 
a copy of the corrplntc study from the author and will include it with a 
report on locally gathered data or summarized separately. 
Conclu^iicni nf Snontinr 

"from intRrview5 and discussions u:e know tnat we helped certain chil- 
dren^ and families. Ue know that the attitudes of some teachers and parents 
were inproved to the benefit of their children and coi^munity. All during 
the yenr we received increasing support from parents, principals, and ad- 
ministrators and we also got a great deal of support during tl-.e trying 
period of redesign." (sponsor report in "Evaluation 1970/71" section) 
Revin*>nr's CrT-^^^nts 

Prornns Ev?liintinn : The kinds of things that the sponsor projecttid 
and/or attempted to measure in the way of process variables genq.rally make 
sense for his model. However, the scales he uses nearly aluiays require a 
"yes" or "no" response, (or "needs no help", etc). It mtiy be difficult to 
make any discriminations or to gather much useful data unless the scales 
provide opportunities to make more discriminations. For example, on the 
Home Uisitor Observation Form one question is "Did the parent accept the 
Home l/isitor?" You would expect 95% of the raters to say yes to that un- 
less the parent practically threw the Home l/iuitor out. It would not be 



too difficult to specify some levels of acceptance beyond yes and no. 

Product Evnluation : The sponsor has specified some rather specific 
skill objectives in the four areas of sensory-perceptual-motor, cognitive, 
Intrapersonal, and interpersonal. Yet the sponsor projected very little 
in the uay of product evaluation nnd did none. Many of his objectives 
will not be measured by the SRI battery and it seems imperative for the 
sponsor to gat on with measilrinr) achievement of his objectives both uith 
prc-post and comparative data. 

1970,71 S nnn;;or Hnunrt ; The 1970-71 final report is unbelievably 
poorly dont2. It consist;-, of a tuo and one half page introduction, the 
1970-71 Proposal, the June '70 to September '70 progress report, an evalu- 
ation section of four panes, a poorly urittnn summary of a doctoral disser- 
tation done by someone in IMatchitoches Parish, the 1571-72 proposal, A Les- 
son Oaveloprnntal Manual, and a Self Evaluation Program consisting of cop- 
ies of forms to be filled out by Home V/isitors, teacher, local staff, class 
room instruction coordinator, social worker, parent .educator, nurse, and 
sponsor staff. There is no. table of contents and the only part of the 
whole thing uith page numbers is the 1970-71 proposal. This makes a poor 
report even more difficult to figure outJ 
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. Tucson Farly Eriucntion Mnrlpl . Arlznnn Cnntcr for Early Chlldhnod Educa- 
tion, Ui.ivc:rtutv ni >,i-i2nnci 

Nature of thn Mndfil 

This model's objectives can be classified into Four areas: language 
competence, intellectual baue, motivational base, and societal arts and 
skills. Major components are instruction, psychological services, and 
parent involvement. Instructional mclhoda emphasize individualization, 
imitation, positive reinforcement, genernlization, orchestration (simul- 
taneously attending ;o a variety of skills), small group interaction, and 
use of experiential backgrounds of pupils in planning instruction. 
Process Fpcir-iirns 

Effnctivnr.nn^ £r Sf.r.niir T ra3 ninn TnntitutGS fnr Prooram Assistants : 
Program n-jsistants loork with five to sbveo teachers in and jutside of 
the uliii^iiroum seuting. inruiJ uirrcirjnL in^uioui.w^ l-w-.i^Uw--- w-*..,. 

from 29, 33, and 3G pcirticinnnts in each. Three in^jtrumcnts ucrc uced 
at each Inntitutcs: the l^rEM S. irr-rigr In^titutn Invnntorv (Four subtcstTi— 
knoiulcdgc of TEEM, f^olc of Prnniam Assifitant, Ruading within TEEM, and 
Strategics), the TEEM Attittirin SralR iGubtcsts— progrossivism, tradition- 
alism, and educational attitudcG), and Evnluatl nn of Summcir Trnininn 
Procpdnrer. > At tuo of the Institutes the evaluation design alloued for 
assessing the effnctfi of pretesting as uell as the effects of the train- 
ing. At the third Institute tuo different methadn of training (one in- 
cluding a practicurn with children) uere compared. 

Detailed data is reported on pagnn 29 to 67 of the "Training for 
Educational Change Agents'* part of the sponsor report. In summary, for 
Institute //7, signifinant gains uere made in the Rrnrlinri and Strntonlet? 
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subtests of the TSII and a nignificant drop in Traditlannlism ^ In Insti- 
tute tf2, no subtests of the TSII were significantly different pre to post; 
the total score showed significant irrprovement. In Institute //3 thars 
were significant pre to post gains on all subtests of the TSII, but no 
differences between the practicum and non-practicum groups. There was 
houcveri a significant difference in favor of the Practicum group on the 
Progrcs'jivism scale of thn TAS. On the Fvnliintian of Surnninr Traininn 
ProcnfjurpH , the participants in all three Institute indicated that there 
was a need for training for all of the objectivesi that an appropriate 
amount of time had been £:pent on each objective, and that they had con- 
fidence in their ability to implement the objectives^ 

Scope ? nf f^nvr^^nloD^ cnl Sorvicns : The sponsor reports dsta indica- 
ting the perccntngGS of tir.n that poycholcqists spent in varioiir, kindn of 
activities: (p. 5^ of Psychological Service Program part of sponsor report). 

Corr.rpunitv nnorntnncn nf Pnychnlani cnl wnrvinns : Data is presented 
with respect to the number and kinds of services requested (p. 57 of Psy- 
chologicnl Service pnrt of sponsor report). 

Pronrnm F. f f nntlvnnnnn of Psychnlnnicnl Sni \aces : Data is presented 
with rer.pcct to the outccmf^ of the cases scrvic(!d by the psychologist in 
each community (p. 63 and 6^ of Psychological Services part of sponsor 
report). 

Ef f icip.ii ny of Pnycfinl nnic:nl 5nrvint?s Cnn^nnnnnt : A table giving the 
number of contacts by psychologists purports to give data about cfficiuncy 
(p. 6y of Psychological Service part of sponsor report). 
Prnrhict Mnn'ujrf?s 

The Gponoor was entirely dependent on local communities for product 
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measures. The sponsor requested the results of local evaluations from 
each of the nineteen communities. Over twenty different testa were used 
In the various communities. Data was not received from all communities. 
Data from eleven communities is reported in appendix "H". Data are achieve 
ment test and/or intelligence test scores. Since different tests were 
given in different communities (and at different times) it is not possi- 
ble to conbine the data so it ir reported corr^munity by community. In 
some cases there is pre and post data, in some only spring data, and in 
four cases there is sorr.e comparison data. 

ChicVnr.h ), Oklr .hn-n : Spring 1971 data are reported on Metropolitan 
Readiness Test (K) and Gates Reading Test (1, 2, and 3). (p. 1 of Appen- 
dix H) 

S;u>.iiu>^. f,>.l^hr-"i : Mctrcpclltan AchieycT.Gnt Test aata for Reariing 
and Arithrftic arc given (Cprincj 1971 only) for grades 1, 2, and 3. (p. 
of Appt!nriix H) 

Ahhnvillc;. Lni.T.innn : Spring Stanford Reading and Arit:hmctic data 
and nitis-Lcnr.cn I. Q. data are given for grades 1, 2, and 3. (p. 7 of 
Appendix H) 

nnltlrrnr'-- . M-iryi nnr) : Spring P^"A data (total only) are given for 
K and 1. (p. n of Appendix H) 

Des Mciinr--. , Ini.in : Spring data only on MAT Reading and Arithmetic 
for K, 1, 2, and 3 and CTt'M data for K, 1, 2, and 3, Spring 1971. (p. 9 
of Appendix H) . • 
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Plkr^villG, Krntucky ; Pre and Pont dcta as follous: 



fitnr orri Achinvnmnnt Tpntn 







Pretest 


(F?ll, 1^70) 


Post-test 


(Cprinq, 1971) 






idorri rmn. 


nrith. cnn. 


oiorrJ nnnn. 


nrJth. rrn. 


Grade 


1 






(N=1D6) 


(N=10G) 






not given 


not given 


1.7 


2.0 


Grade 


2 


(N=1D9) 


(N=lDg) 


(N=6t«) 


(1^=644) • 






1.6 


1.9 


2.3 


2.6 


Grade 


3 


(IM=1C3) 


(rj=io6) 


(N=B2) 


(l\l=Q2) 






2,U 


2.7 


3.t» 


3.7 



Jut^^^^P.n. Ar:7anr : Some pre and post data as follous: 



Sprinn, 1971 

Arith. (N-GO) 
x=17.6 (31 percentile) 

Lnticrs/sounds (i\^~60) 
x=17.2 (29 pGrccntilc; 

bJnrd Knowlednn (^J=6a) 
x=>-18.a (12 pjrccntile) 
Rnnciinq (»^]=.G0) 
x=:lf*.f*'(12 piiixcntile) 

lilord KnaulGdga (N^Gl) 
x=lG.2 (0 pcrcnntile) 

Rnnding (f\l=Gl) 

xr^20.1 (1^ pcTcentilG) 



CiucJc 1 

fjtGnrnrd Achiuve- 
pent, Lnvcl I 



Grade 2 

Stanford tests 
in Fjjll, Metro- 
politnn in Tjprincj 

Grade 3 

Metropcj] itcjn 



Fn ll, 197n 

Arith. (r:-G7) 
x-12.5 (IC percentile) 

_^Lctter/r,cunri5 (rJ-GO) 
x=ll.l (ID percentile) 

^bJord rending (f\:~06) 
x=12.2 (1 percerruilf?) 
PnrngrnpM bccin. (i\'^3u) 
x-l^+.G (3 percentile) 

not given for 
Fall 



Forth !;inrth ,^ Tnxns : Follou Througfi and non-FT data are given on PMA 
pre and pu:^t. Characteristics of the connparison group ore not given, but 
the "IM" in each case is given as equal to the FT group. 
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Pritrnrv Mcntnl. Ahllltles Tnstn- Fall. 197D and Spring. 1971 

Grade 1 FoUnu Throiinh Non-Folloiii Throunh 



pre(N=OD) post(N=62) prc(N=8D) post(N=62) 



Verbal Mcaninq 


85.2 


90.3 


88.1 


91. 


8 


Spatial Relations 


86.8 


95.6 


88.9 


90. 


5 


Number Facility 


88.2 


96.5 


87.6 


99. 


7 


Pcrcepr.ual Speed 


90.2 


101.7 


92.6 


SU. 


□ 


Total 


87.6 


9'».8 


89.1 


93. 


1 



Grade 2 


FolloiJ 


Throunh 


Non-FollD'jj 


Throunh 




(N=OD) 


(N=72) 


(N=80) 


(rj=72) 


V/nrbnl Hnnninq 
Soatinl R-jl^tinns 
Nufr.bcr Facility 
Perceptual Spt:sd 


90.9 
113.2 

07.0 
103.5 


92.0 
112.7 
90.1 

r<'«.9 


303.5 
08.0 
91.8 


95.5 
102.7 

00.0 
100.0 


Total 


99.2 


97.7 


9'«.2 


96.9 


Grade 3 


FolldM 


Thrnunh 


Non~Fnllaid 


Ti'.rni.irh 




(f\l=00) 


(IJ=G6) 


(r\i=ou) 


(l\l=66) 


V/erbal Mnaninq 
Spatial Relations 
Nunitier Facility 
Perceptual Spend 


92.2 
10^*. 2 

00.6 
103.2 


91.9 
106.0 
90.5 
99.5 


87.6 
98.9 
89.5 
88.8 


00. 
102.0 
92.0 
90.6 


Total 


96.6 


96.7 


90.9 


95.9 



L aFayett c; ('-:!;)3kfjr L'n. ), Grorni a : ' Follau Through and non-FT data are 
given on PMA Pre and Post. No information is given about the nature of 
the coinparifion group. 
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9-70 nnci U-ll 



Grade 1 

(N's are approx. ) 

Verbal Knaning 
Spatial Rjlations 
Number Facility 
Perceptuai Speed 



Fn)lciM Thrnunh 
pre ((\l=IU'j; po3t(IM=lD5) 



92.6 
86.0 
8U.B 
9U.B 



100.3 
92.3 
107.1 
10B.3 



Non-Fnl ln(j Thrnunh 
prB((\)=9D) 



31. k 
82.2 
92.9 
91.7 



paGtU\l=90) 

92.9 

90.6 
100.9 
105.5 



Total 



92.0 



101.6 



80. 6 



97. «♦ 



Grade 2 

(IM's are approx.) 

Verhal f'.'joninq 
Spatial Ht'lnticnG 
(yur.ibnr Facility 
Perceptual 5pct3d 

Total 



Fnllnu Thrnuch 



(rvi=ioo) 


(rj=ioo) 


100.0 


99.9 


109.3 


109.3 


90.9 


91.7 


97.6 


99.6 


90.6 


130.1 



IMon-FollObj Through 



(IM=80) 


(W=00) 


93.0 


95.3 


90.9 


10U.3 


90.6 


95.8 


95.2 


lOG.O 


95.3 


100.5 



Grade 3 


Fo] leu Thr?' 


-h 


rJnn-Fn] Irrj 


Thronnh 


(IM's art; aprrox. ) 


(N=110) 


(rj=iio) 


(IM=05) 


(r -5) 


Verbal Nenninq 
Spatial fJn^ations 
P.'umbcr Facility 
Pfjrccptual Speed 


93. B 
100. U 
90.7 


95.0 
99.5 
92.2 
10Q.6 


91.7 
100.0 

e'4.1 

93.0 


88.8 
97. 
91.7 
102.2 


Total 


95.U 


97.2 


92.2 


96.7 
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Linnnln, rjf'brnrtkn : Follcu Throuqh and non-FT data it3 given for Spring, 

1971 for Kctropolitan Readincnr, Tests in K and Kctrapalitan Achievement 

tcstG in 1. No information about the nature of comparison is given. 

(Kindprnr^rtr;n) K^t vnnnl i tnn RpntHnnnn Tnstn- Sprinn 1^71 

' rnJ Throunh Mon-rnllntj Thrnunh 

(I\I^17C)) 

Total 59,0 (59 percentile) 60,06 (63 percentile) 

Median Percentile 63 65 
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(Firnt Grndp) Mptrnprlitnn fichlnvnm<»nt Tcntf^- Sprinn 1971 



Follrij Throunh (\lon-Follou Thrnunh 



Listening for Sounds 

Reading 

Numbers 



(N=:215) 

x=27,n (36 percentile) 
x=23.0 (^7 percentile) 
x=:29.0 (70 percentile) 



(l\l=0^) 

x=36,2 (77 percentile) 
x=3P,7 (07 percentile) 
x=30.0 (81 percentile) 



IJirhi tn,^ Knns ^--.: In 15G0 a group of Head Start graduates were ran- 
domly assigned to pnrticipate in the Follcu Through school or to attend 
a regular neiqhborgnod school class. At the end of the 1970-/1 year they 
had conplcted three yearn thoise settings. Metropolitan Achicve^nent Test 
data is reported for both groups as well as for a clansmate group (class- 
mates of a f*ollDW Through classroom* whose parents were generally middle 
clar>s in j£5, 

Thir'j fr-^''*" r^'trpi^nl i tpn .'*»rhi nv'^Ti'^Tnt Tnst Dnt.n- Snrinn 1971 



Head ^itart + 3 yr3. 

of Fn?J:r» Thrcv.-in?^ 

(N=67) 

Word Knnu]ccjne 1^.6 (23 percQn.) 

Word Dincriniination 1G.3 (10 pcrcen.) 
Reading 20,5 (20 parcen.) 



Head Start but 
no Fnl IniJ Thrnunh 

(W=53) 

20,5 (33 pcrcen. ) 
2^*,^ (^U percen. ) 
20,0 (35 percen.) 



Classmates uf 
FollCui Tt^rnt'';^^ 

(r\i=5g) 

20,6 (38 pnrccn. ) 
23.5 (30 pcrcen. ; 
29.0 (35 pnrcen.) 
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Connlu^.j rin nf Spnn^n r 

Ef frntivfMv-sn nf St!rfnf?r Trninlnn Inr>titnt[>n for Pronrr'm Ansistnnts : 
"Data collected during the simuner training indicated that objectives, length 
of training, and organisation of training were satisfactory. • .Support for 
a prncticuni-based training program as opposed to a non-practicum based pro- 
gram ia not indicated by the data. Measurement of Program Assistant per- 
formance after tfiny have returned to their communities is nccesoary... 
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It is strongly rocommGndcd that Implementation assesnment inBtrumcnts be 
dovolopGd." (p. 6'. of Training for Ed. Change part of sponsor report) 

nnnoni^^ Ef f nctlvnnP.s and Emcirncv of P^ ycholonicnl 
Snrvicpr. Co:.non.nt : "Tuscon Early Education systems approach con be used 
with success to nake psycholonical theory and techniques available for 
use in solving educational problems. . .TEEPS demonstrates that a psycho- 
logist ond a teacher working- tcg.thnr cun solve educational problems... 
The data Indicate that consultation teams are highly effective and rea- 
aonablv efficient, and that consultation as a service can attain a high 
degree of accrptannc in school." (pp. 15-16 of Psychologicol Services 

part of sponsor report) 

p^p...,^t :'--'.n-^::: "Sfvaral general statements can be .nadc about the 
data receivccJ this i^pring. Children in grades 1 ana 2 scare higher on 
school ochie-e^ent tests, relative to grade level norms, than children in 
grade 3. This difference is marked in some cases, and evident to some 
degree in most cemmunitier.. The percentage of third graders that have 
received four full years of .TEEM Head Start and Follow Through is quite 
small. The results is not known. Differences provided by FoUou Through 
and non-FollGw Through comparisons w.re mnrginal. Two of the three com- 
parinnns (Fort u^'urth and Walker County. Georgia) u.ere in the direction 
of Follow Through children. Differences favored the non- .-oUew Through 
children of Lincoln. Wcbrn.ku." (pp. 95-96 of sponsor report) 

Prncr-sn rVn-sure.: The evaluation of the Summer Institutes was done 
With a fair degree of iiophlstication. Obviously the real test of effective, 
neso. houever, (and the sponsor recognizes this), lios in what the 

0 .i .) 0 
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Program Assistants do when they get into the communities. 

The conclusions of the sponsor rncjording the scope, acceptance, 

effectiveness, and efficiency of the Psychological Services Component 

may or may not be accurate. However, the data about percentages of 

time in various activities, number and kinds of services requested, etc. 

are not very substantial support for those conclusions. A certain level 

of referral docs nst necetisarily indicate accept:ince, the uay a psychol- 
ogist decides to dispose of a case does not necessarily say much about 

his of fectivenGSs, etc, 

Prnduct K-?nraj'^<^n : The model purports to have non-cognitive as uell 
as cognitive goai:., but no non-cognitive product measures uere even at- 
tempted. 

The sponsor indirntnd thnt on the bnsis of thn three cnnmunities that 
had co.-nparicon data (actui^lly four had conpari5:.Dn data) tuo slightly fa- 
vored the Follow Through group. However, in both those cases the Follow 
Through group had higher prf?-test scores and if post-test means would be 
adjusttfcl for prn-tcst differences must likely the non-Follow Through group 
would come out higher in both of those communities also. In Lincoln, where 
non-FT scored higher, no pre-test scores are given for either group so 
not much can be concluded about which program was more effective. The 
Wichita data (not referred to in the comments of the spon.sor) appear to 
clearly favor non-FT children. 

Not enough inFormation is given about how comparison and FT groups 
were selected and "treated" in each uf the communities with comparison 
groups to know how valid conclusions based on the data might be. 

A greater degree of uniformity of measures used in the various com- 
munites, and meanures that represent each of the major product goaiij of 
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the sponsor appear to be needed. Also needed, is some,^systematic attempt 
to assess the dcgreee to uhich the instruction component in the FT sites 
exemplifies the model. 
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RcTSpon^ivn Fnllnu Thrnunh Prnnrnmt Far tilnot Lnhnrntory for Ediicntlnnnl 
Rnnnnrch nnd U^v('lnrr".'::nt 

Naturn nf thn Modnl ^ 

A major goal of the RcsponsivG Program is to help maintain and de- 
velop a pluralistic society. This implies that public schools need to 
take into account what children learn before they start school and be 
more rer>pDnnivn to inrJiviriu;il children and their parents. bJithin this 
context, the Respon^'ive model aims to produce persons uith the intelli- 
gence to solve nan-interperscnal, interactional, and emotional problems, 
and uith the ^national health to try to solve the. Children are helped to 
form hc;.'lthy self-concepts, improve the uce of their senses and percen- 
tions, enhance their understrncJinq of lanqunge, and develop conceptual 
and pro!:lcn i-nlvinn abilitir3. Rather than fnrninn children to respond 
to the envirnnncnt in a set pattern, an envivonrrrHnt is developed tnat 
respondci to thFa children. A child does som: thing because he likes it 
rather than for the sake of obt:^ining rewards or avoiding punishments 
that have nn inherent conntiction uith the activity itself. A child is 
allowed to pursue any activity as long and frequently as he likes because 
all available activities contribute to achieving the goals of the model. 
Most of the child's day is spent in self-directed activities or in small 
groups. An ir.portarjt activity is the Learning Uooth in uihich a child 
"plays" uith a typewriter under the guidance of a booth attendant. 

Att) tti.^^n n f To. rl'.nrs and Tnnr.h!nn Asnir.tants at End of Vear ; 
A Teacher/Teacher Ar,r.istant Survey was sent to all Follau Through teachers 
(290) nnd teaching assistants (3^2). Five hundred and sixty six returns 
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were received (90% of the teachers and BU% of the assistants). The re- 
sponses are summarized under five areas as follows: 

Tnnchpr/Tprichor Arr.intpnt Survev Dnta 



I. Teaching: Facilities and Materials 

Teachnrs 



Are you able to re- 
qurjst mnlt.ria3ri you 
ncjud for tcachinrj? 

Do you Ui3ually receive 
thn mnterials you re- 
quested? 



How do you fccJ. nbout . 

l»*0 rk i r» f . r n n r. j i r» \ 



yes 



no 



1G% ZU% 



mixLrd 
satis# fcGl» dissat. 



Tnachlnq Assistants 
yes no 



92% 



30% 



10% 



mixed 

sat» feeling, dissati 





71% 


2\% 


e% 


85% 


10% 


5% 




G6% 


22% 


10% 


83% 


12% 


5% 


clnsriroom spr.cc 


ltG% 


2U% 


30% 


58% 


1G% 


26% 


c1d£3S schedule 


735i 


21% 




82% 


15% 


U% 


salary 


51% 


25% 


37% 


70% 


26% 


kl% 


planning time 


U2% 


20% 


37% 


70% 


16% 


1U% 



II. Teaching : Parent Poricipotion 

Tenf:*nprr> 



Do you cxplijin the 
refipnii'jjve riOdel to 
parrntr,? 

Do you have volunteer 
parents uiorkinrj uith 
the children in your 
classroom? 



yes no 



93% 7% 



55% k5% 



Tr«ir:hr]r A^inintanl 



yes 



73% 



50% 



no 



27% 



50% 
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yee no yes no 

Are volunteer parents 
involved in planning 

classroom activitins? 38% 62% 3096 70% 

Do you have any problem 
in working uilh parent 

volunteer? 26% 1U% 6% 3k% 



IMrn Program Advisor in Class 

Some data is givnn regarding number of hours the Program Advisor spent 
in the class per month as reported by teachers/assistants. Over half re- 
ported 0-3 hours, U peuple reported 16-21 hours with most of the rest re- 
porting ^-10 hours per month. 



U. Staff r^elations 



Tencherrs T cnc^nnn A^^^ir^t^nts 

yes no yes no 

Are there dinanree-ients be- 
tuitjen ycu and the prir;c:ipal 

regarding re:'^pon^:ivu motjcl? lk% 06% 5% 95% 

Do you have d! ff icultins 

with oth-r staff mcr-bers? • 10% 02% 10% 90% 

Do you have difficulty work- 
ing uith thp program jdviaor? 10% 90% 2% 90% 

Hou uell do you and your extremely not extremely not 

teacher ni^sisjtant work to- uell yvA 1 iiTf?ll pr-^ll ue 1 1 uell 
gether? 

60% 15% 5% 05% 10% 5% 



S vBtnmn l. Ic Dhse^rvntrnn ^rf Trnch^-'ri; : Over 60 teachers were systema- 
tically cibcerveri at the beginning and end of the year by a Laboratory- 
trained obr»erver. IVu data regarding the observations was given either 
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in the sponsor's report or in the supplementary information sent by the 
sponsor to the revieujers* 

Lparninq Bonth AMrndnnt Pnrformi^nne ; Sixty Learning Booth Atten- 
dants uerc formally observed by Laboratory staff personnel. The exact 
nature of the schedule used is not indicated. Eighty tuo percent of 
those observed uere rated as being good to excellent and only three atten- 
dants uere rated as doing po'or unrk. 

Qu?3lilv of Lnhorntorv-Cnnfluctnd LJork^hoos: The sponsor report in- 
dicated that all uorkfihops uere evaluated by participants, but the nature 
and results of those evaluations are not specified. 
Prciduzt K"n^ijrr?s 

Intel] ic'^n-^: Four subtests of the W^chsler (LJPPSI) uere given to a 
select group of children in a longitudinal study. The data given follo'j: 





Prfj-tcnt f'^r>n'3 










K lyt 2nd 


K 


1st 


2nd 


Vocabulary 


9.66 


10.05 


Q.7«» 




Similarities 


10.65 


11.56 


11. '♦I 




Picture 
Completion 


9.53 


10. GO 


1D.6«« 




Biock Design 


10.07 


11.31 


11.17 




Total 


39.92 


;3.59 




39.6 


N 


l*UO 19U 500 




13U 


5QQ 


Nq dnta 


una providnd except for that 


given in 


above table 


, nor uao 



any longitudinal data available. According to the cponsor, these data 
are in the process of being analyznd aa a Tunction tiT teacher, dlotrlct, 
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Lnarntng Bnnth Rprfnr^nnr^ : There are five phases of activity in the 
learning booth ranging from free exploration to typing words and stories. 
Data Eire presented uihich indicate the percent of children in kindergarten 
and grade 1 performing at each level. 



LPrBrnjnn flnnth Achlnvnmnpt 









Percpnt 


at 


Each I'- 






N 


I 


n 


III 


ll 


V/ 


KindcrQartcn 


13Q1 


:i 


& 


37 


23 


33 


Grade 1 


IGGU 


1 


I 


11 


20 
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Concl>:'n f^^Ti nf Spnnr^nr 

"The gnneral plan was carried out to the satisfaction of thn Laborn- 
tory staff ani districts .The mnteriuln r-nd training units developed by 
the Laboratory staff were jud'^ua to ue satisfactury and rr^ore than sufficiGni.. 
The acccjnplishfrnnts of the yuar and continund pror^ram development have con- 
tributed tn a rnfinoiTient in training techniques, an emphasis on the f^espnn- 
sive prcces5) on utilizing existing naterials and an increase in the visi- 
bility and practical evidcncpe of the nrogram operations for implementation." 
(pp. 1 and 2 of Section C of sponsor report) 

"Overall the tv:it results during 1970-71 year fit a pattern of pre- 
vious years. That is, children at the beginning of the year scored belou 
the national average (about UD) on the LJech^iler and at the efid of thn yi^ar 
increased their standard scorns and scored at or above ^0 on this *'tradi- 
tionol" instrurnent. (p. 3 of Section D of sporjsor report) 
Revlei K^r * Cnrr-^nnis . 

It is not easy to understand the organisation of the r.eport or the 
reason for its being organized (or disorganized) the way it is. Thero 
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is no overall table of contents. ' It starts with a Section A and then an 
index of parts for Section A. Then you Find a Section 0 and an index oF 
parts for Section D. Then the same For Sections C and D. In addition, 
the sponsor sent the reviewers the folloLilng material: "Analysis oF 
1968-71 Learning Qooth Achievement", "The Implementation oF the Respon- 
sive Mofinl Tollou Through Progrnm: The Case oF Community A (ig69-7a)'\ 
and ^'Tnachnr/Tcaching Assistant Survey Data For 1970-71". 

Section A is titled "Ocscription oF Program and Scope oF Uork". It 
is an e»ccumulotion oF Five documents that had obviously been prepared For 
purpoGL'S other than this report. A copyright owned by Far Uest Lab is 
ciairnerJ for four of the five. From amor.g the Five one can get a feel oF 
the goals and pfiiloGophy behind the Responsive model, but very little a- 
bout thp ;:rrr:«?C5? by '-.'hifj^^ thone ganir; ere to be irpplpmnnt^cl. From annng 
all the n>3tt?rlnls in the repurt and additional information sent, the only 
place the rcv/icui'j cnuld find informotiun about proccunes uay in the 
Learning Rooth Achievement report. 

Secticjn B of tfie sponrior report called "General Plan and Qrganizatlor 
does little more tfien give organizational charts. 

Section C called "Sponsor Accornpll?hments and Community Accomplish- 
ments" makes a f eui generalized statfimunts about accomplishments (no data 
to support thcni) and suggests areas In uhicti the Lab should place greater 
emphasis. 

Section D titled "evaluation Procedures and Summary of Findings and 
Conclusions" presents really conclusions and hardly any findings. It con- 
sists or a description of tfie data preauniue^^ly gathered in 1970-71 ( but 
no .data excefjt for a very little bit of blechslcr Data), a description of 
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Development efforts in Evaluation in 1970-71, and plans for 1971-72. Then 
at the end Is another paper uith a copyright claim which summarizes Teacher/ 
Teacher Assistant Survey Data for 1960-69 and for 1969-70 (hut no 70-71 
data). 

From Section 0 of the report one is led to believe that a major part 
of the 1970-71 evaluation effort went into dcvclaping some instruments to 
mear,ure prnqram objectives and identifyinq better procedures for analyzing 
results. The report says, "several instruments have been or continue to 
be developed." They list four of them. When the sponsor was asked for 
the instruments or sorre stage of their dcvolopmcnt , the sponsor indicated 
that they ucre still in a developmental stoge and were considered "in 
house" (Dec. 15,1971). This in spite of the indication in the 1970-71 
report thai snnc "had been" rievulcped. In a note from the sponsor (Ttiornr.) 
dated 12/^:3/71, he indicated thrit "most of the informntion uill be ready 
in the Spring." The "ready in the Spring" presumably also includes addi- 
tional Ulechulcr analysis that the sponsor report indicated uas in progress. 

The sponsor made one effort, uith 1969-70 data, to put together SRI, 
sponsor, and local district dcjta and report the findings to the local 
district (Gnrkelcy). Tfiey found the task to bo "extremely time-consuming" 
(p. ^ of Section D of sponsor report) and apparently are not planning tfiis 
for 70-71 data. 

It is apparent th:it the sponsor does not feel any urgency to report 
data gathered in a particular year in the report for that year. 

lilhlltJ the projections for 1971-72 talked about collecting more pro- 
duct evaluation, for 1970-71 only LJech;]ler data on a select group and 
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Learning oth AchlcvRmrnt uere gathcrRd by tho sponsor. Even Learning 
Booth Achiovumcnt is almost more process than product. U seems strange 
for so little product evaluation to have been attempted when the model 
suggests some specific product outcotr.es. 

It also appears oad to tho revieueri. -hjt so much of uhat is claimed 
to be accomplished uith Follcu ThrcuGh Tundin^ is also claimed to be "in 
house" and/or copyrighted by. Far West Laboratory. 
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EnolP.mnn-nnr.kGr MmJGl. Unlv/nrsltv of O rrnnn. IiIgsIrv Ucckp.v, Cn-Dirnctor 

Naturn o£ the Maricl 

The main aim of this program is on promoting skills and concepts 
essential to reading, arithmetic and language achievement through struc- 
tured sets of drills luith a heavy use of reinforcement techniques using 
rewards and praise to encourage fio'oired patterns of behavior. The gener- 
al philosophy of the progrf^m "is that a child luho fails is a child uiho has 
not been taught. The remedy is to teach the skills luhich have not been 
mastered. 
Prort -ig I'lHr^nur-Tj 

Tnachnr. T'-n!cn''nt:'.tinn o^ "- -onrn-n : To determine if teachers are us- 
ing thP prnnrnm Dropnrly video tapes are tc.kcn of their classes at differ- 
ent intervaln. The taper, are examined by central staff and teachers and 
appropriate c-nments are fed back to the teachers, or discovered by them. 
No hand data is reported or intended to be reported. A reviciu of some of 
the local on site reportr, indicates that this video procedure appears to 
be effective. 
Product f-1-::-riurPS 

To meaourn the language skills the Slor^m IntnlHornr.n Terit uas given 
to all groups not tested by Sra. The testing luas done in the Spring of 
the year to the entire population. Sutrmary data' for each grade and site 
broken dou-n into economic status (for poor and non-poor) is given on pages 
(♦2-««7 of their report. Identical ^lrocedures luere folloiued to measure read- 
ing and arithmetic utiing the Wide jUnnp Achinvemnnt Tr^i C^nAT). Also the 
same summary data is available on therje measures in pages ^2-U^. 
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Lanouc^nn Skills : This dimension Is reported in respect to K-sitcs 
and first sites. The dirfercncc being programs that have FT during kin- 
dergarten. The Slossom Intelligence Test is used to measure lanpuage 
skills. 



Comnarlnon of K and Fir^t Sites nn the Slon^nm Intnllinence Tngt 









Poor Only 








K-riltns 






rirnt-Sitep 






Mean Gradu Level 


K' 


Mean 


Grade Level 


N 


K 


107.6 


1156 








1 


lot*. 6 


867 




96.1 


781 


2 


106.8 






96. t. 


70«. 


3 


100.3 


188 




98.6 




It 


* 

should bs noted here 


that K- 


Sites are cons 


istcntly better 


than First- 



SitL>s for poor. It should nlso ho noted that this population of poor cnila- 
ren is above th:^ national avurage un I-Q. for grades K, 1, and 2 from K- 
Sites (third graders in K-Siies did not have kindergarten). The authors 
note here is i:ell taken. "Caution r.unc be taken attributing the obtained 
differences to E-D Kindergarten" siince K and First-Sites also differ in 
other non-controlled ways. It is evident why data on non-poor children 
was not presented. 

Reading : This dimension is reported in terms of K-Sites and First- 

Sl,teS| X grade level, x economic status using WHAT reading scores, 
(see following page) 
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Comnnrlsnn nf K nr.i Flrnt Sjtnn on blRAT Rnnrltnn by GrnrlG nnd Stntus 





Stntus 


Mf3nn Grnrle Lnunl 


Vi 


riBon urcJQij LLlvUl. 




K 


P 


1.3«« 


1156 








MP 


1.B6 


166 






1 


P 


2.3«« 


867 


1.93 
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In general poor cnlldren test above grade norms in decoding uordG. 
Children in sites uith kindergarten score about grade level higher as 
first and second gradnrs than frori programs without kindergarten. Remem- 
ber third graders were not in kindergarten programs. E-B children are 
exceeding norm expectation. Gain data from GO-69 to 69-70 indicate that 
children in prcnram from grade 1 to gradn 2 advanced to a mean of 3.5 from 
one of P.O. Thus they had a mean increase of 1.5. These children who 
entered in kinriergnrtcn had a mean gain of 1.2 going from 1.2 to 2.^ at 
the end of firiit grade. 

Arithnntic : This dimension is reported in terms of K-Sites and First 
Sites, X grade level, x economic status using WHAT arithmetic scores. 
Cnmpnrir^nn nf K nn^i Flmt Sitvn rn t.jRAT Arithnplin bv Hrnr^n and Status 
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Again K-SitGS are superior to First-Sites, but the children are per- 
forming beloui norm. This is believed due to a mathematical column format 
position on the WHAT. The children are not as familiar with this format 
at this time. It is expected that these results uill change greatly when 
the children are in the program for longer times. Thus the sponsor fDels 
that this test is underestimating the child's abilities. The children in 
the K-Sites from 1968-69 to 1969-70 had a mean gain of .8 years lohile those 
in program starting in first grade had a mean qnin by second grade of ,5U 
grades 

Cnnclu >\onn of Hnnnsor 

' 1. It is suqni:5tGd th:^t uarlv training in langungR concepts (K-Sitcs) 
fosters intellGCtuol rievniopn Gnt, 

2. "E-B children p.vn luarning gGnsralized rending skills that nxceed 
norm uxpfjctaLiim. " 

Gains by centers given in the report for years 69-70. Subsequent 
data nas been sent by . v. sponsors, for certain sites giving gain scores 
for 69-70 to 70-71. Thus the gain over two years can be calculated. The 
sponsor has also replied descriptive data concerning teachers and students 
and aides. This is available on pages 66-72. In recently received data 
from Tupelo program it was found that the children leaving Head Start for 
first grndc in 1971 were really grade level ahead of Head Start Planned 
Variation children. As evidence of the approach used Dr. Decker responded 
lo Tupelo "they ^ ahead r.ore because they were taught by an effective 
teaching staff." Complete data for all students is nou being put into a 
single computer tape system using locally funded IBM Cards. This is a 
good technique and should yield substantial rcsulla in the future. Or. 
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BDcker expreascs some doubt concGrninij thR URAT tost. RathGr than dropping 
this test perhaps additional tests could be used, since much comparative 
and longitudinal data would be othcruise lost. This report is easy to fol- 
low and logical in nature. They do not seem to hide thoir data in term- 
inology, but report it in an understandable style. They are not collecting 
such on extcnaive amount of data that they lose site of their objectives. 
Again it should ^e ctrphasizcd that additional calculations could be made 
from their data in respect to gain scores. Within the near future such 
data should be available on a larger basis. 
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Cultiirn I iP -nst<c Annvnnrh. f.Mrthrnr.trrn HUnnin Stnt.n nnllnnf, Cpn tcr 

Maturp of ihn Mndn l 

This program is d^sioncd for children uho enter primary school able 
to speak and think in their own language, but not in standard English. 
The approac;h u.es an oval languarjR progr:im that builds on their own langu- 
age QMri c.ilturn to in^rrrrir.e their skills (renrJing, writing, problem solv- 
ing and conceptual) in English. The objectives are to engage the child- 
ren in ohsci'Vciticnal experiences that teach them "to use all their senses 
in discover inn 2nd selecting infnrnytion, in classification activities that 
teach then tu sort and arrrjnge infomntion in neaninqful patterns, and in 
culture relevant activities that encourage them to think imaginatively. 

CIn-;r..Tr.-. I-ilt 'r ntnt.vm : To dcterninn if the classrooms are success- 
fully usim thn rr,oriel rna are having a positive effect on the students tua 
fora-.s of clnc^rirnom iivalustion ore used. First each teacher is required 
to t;!pc (niKJio) during the langue^ne episciie. These tapes ore collected 
at tu-o u)t:ck intervals. Second, a trainnd observer is sent to the class- 
room on a regular basis. Wo analy-iis nf the data or from conclusions 
were draun from this information. 

Spp.A-rr f rf- r.t^.v>-Mr-;:", : To discover how cffnctive the workshops 
were several scales were administered to the participants. Une of these 
scales uas a five point scale similar in form to Osgood's Semantic Differ- 
ential. Tfo nf the dimensions "very beneficial" and "somewhat beneficial" 
were analyzed by Chi :3(|unre for each instructor. It is assessed in thin 
analysis that an expected probahJlity was determined for all instances 
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of thn InGtrument^n use. All diffnrcncc3 were sianlficant at .05 or 
less with nil but one in a positive direction. 

Site Monrin : In additional scales it was reported that instructional 
and psychological needs were perceived by participants to ts common a- 
cross all programs. Wo significant differences on understanding were 
obtained with the elicitalicn technique. 

lJnrt:i:hnn [i r-litv : This uas evaluated by a variety of questionnaires. 
No significant T»q were found betueen the Chicago and Topeka grcups on 
the questionnaire covering the workshops. A significant difference uas 
found (2?. 53 p. 201, If^lB) between FT tind nan-FT teachers with the FT 
being more favorable touiard the workshop. Chicago netds were centered 
ardund methodology end their understanding of the technique used in the 
model • 

In addition to the reported informaiior a brief summary is given of 
the acceptance of various parts of the individual workshops. 
Prndtint M^-^^tirf^s 

No pronunt measures Lcre analyzed or suggested to be analyzed. 
Conclurinnr: nf Snr^nrnr 

1. The npraknrs r^t the? workshops received a statistically rlgnifi- 
cant level of approval. 

2. "The qjt ntinn on the in-^trument appeared to be adequate, but the 

rc^^ponne (:hnir:;ji; wjrc totally inaciequate. '* 

3. "Topeka FT tnarhern are moiT! conrerned with how to deal with prob 

lemu in ttrj afT«»ctivn raLhrr than the cognitive". The Chicago 
group seems more concerned with methods. 

The Chicatjo group is more child-centered than Topeka group. 
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The great amount of evaluation sncms to be centered on the uiorkshops 
and the perception of staff concerning the quality of the workshops. The 
use of seems totally unnccesr^ary and useless. In any event the data 
obtained seems almost trivial. Further, very little is done with the ex- 
tensive use of tapes from the different sites. Much could be gained from 
this ir.rnrmntion. Further, somo sort of overall analysis might be benefi- 
cial from the evaluation of the classroom procedures. In short, very lit- 
tie useful data is presented in thoir report. This is particularly dis- 
cournginq since it ijould be excected that such a program would have a 
considerable a^ountUvaluation of cognitive skills in their language and 
in Engli-.h. Oo crpnrcnt atterrpt seems to be made to evaluate their ouin 
» ^„^f<, cf5 -ihich is nost re^ret3^Jle. 
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Ncui Schcnl Apnrnnrh. IJniuRrr.U-w nf North inv-o tn. Dr. V/lta Pprronn 

Natttre of t\^P._ Mndol 

The bania statenont concerning- the Kv.w School approach is that it 
"focuses on assisting teachers to reappraise their basic beliefs about 
children, e.g., that children learn at different rates, that their learn- 
stvles differ and that they bring to school a variety of interests and 
needs uniquily relutnd to thulr oun peri:onal fulfillment. In this type 
of classroon the teacher is a guide uho asks the right question at the 
right ti.~c CO that children uill further extend themselves in searching 
for. infornntlon and in unlvin:.i prcbler.s. 
DnTnnrpnhi r Infnr — ■tian 

The n cln-'-^rnnm toncnnrr. qavn the folloujing tJyr.criptlve data concern- 
ing the 2<*2 Gtu;:innts in the prograTi: 

1. D'./o -ivii fro-n Icu) ln':n.--3 f-^iiliea 

a. 79.0/S cif tho I.-iciinr. pcciulal.ion are lou income 

b. GL^'i of tbd :-3punii;n r'.nericiin are Inu inccne 

c. '.2.o:i of the Caucjisians are lou inccf.ic 

2. The foUo'.jing prn-cnntagt! brcakdnuin of race exists 
a. 6'3.7;i [:aiic;:<siun 

i). 7.5, G% IruJi-. 

c. B.T/o SpjniEh American 

3. UU.GVi of tl-.c studentr. tiad had Hnad Start program experience. 
No indie;, ticn is given concerning what incornc level is lou. 
PronfT.'; f '.-T'lirns 

finhnnl Di -.trlrt Hr or-rTniynn : Thin jjas assessed by obtaining the 
uiches of ad-nlnlstralors and teachers tn continue in the prnyrum during 
the 1971-72 year. The rcsult'J Indicated that all principals and district 
oupcrintenrJcnts and 0U% of thp teachers wished to return for thu 71-72 year, 
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Si^nnt Pnrtlcinntirn : This uan mcasurGcl by a questionnaire and in- 
tervieu administered to teachers, paraprofessionals, and a random selec- 
tion of students. The results uere: 

a. Teachers indicated that 92% of the itudents had a positive atti- 
tude tou3rd the prorram. 

b 96% of rturiontr, intnrviuund demonstrated a positive attitude to- 
uard pro^ru. and toucher.. This u-.s don. by an intervic3U. The 
number of thn r.ample wns not given. 

c The rate of unnxcun^d absentees uas 10% or less in each class re- 
porting. Exnct data is given in the report. 

d ThP rat- of disruptive bnhnvior by 50% during the Inst quarter as 
n<pasu^ed by nn intrrvieu given to paraprnf.ssionals on a rnndom 
bl'Ms. ThD reviLuier feels tnis is a poor measure of disruptive 
behavior and a better scale and procedure is needed. 

p.^ypnt Invnlyn—pt : Pnrent involvement was assessed by use of the 

rJorth Dakota DL-i-nt intnrvic. schedule. Tne results indicated that: 

a. 95% of p:^rt?nts surveyed indicated a poritive attitude toujard 
the prLfjraTi 

b. 69% of the parents participated in some manner on the project 

c. 59% of the aarcntri jnciicntcd participation in at least one month 
ly meeting and/or parent ac-ivity. 

Nelthar the degree of attitude nor tl-.e characteristics of the sample uern 
given. 

Particirntinn nf thn Gtnff : This uas measured by a questionnaire 

and by attendance records. 

a All trachrrs atterrptnd to implement these applicable activities 
* introduced in pre and inservice training sessions in their clasc 
rooms. 

b. 93% of the teachers attended pre and inservice training sessionr 
arid activities, 

c. 70% of the teachers took courses for credit during the year 

d. 70% of paropvofesslonals attended training sessions and monthly 
meetingi 

r 

!! i) i !) 
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School Dtr^trict Conrcllnntpr of Kndlcnl. Dnntnl, and Snclnl Snrvirns : 
Health habits ucrc Identified by a queationnaire given to the students. 
Additional data was obtained fromxhool records. 

a. All students requiring medical and/or dental service as deemed 
necDsr.ary by a doctor's examination received that required ser- 
vice 

b. B3% of the students demonstrated they practiced everyday health 
habits 

c. SZ% of parents eis referred by teachers or principals as requir- 
ing social services received such services. 

d. 2% of FT children did not take such programs. 

e. 26:S of children referred by the teacher for guidance and psycho- 
logical service had either not received it or it uias delayed.. 

Clnr.-rcc^ Env>: ror.-nnt ; In Great Falls and IJashington Trial sites 

. . , . i ri,^-^^ nriH rnnl clu 'isrrjorn environment an'J the 

reasons for niy discrepancy betueen the t-^o. Thn instrument used ue re 
Idnnl Clnr-.rt .o-i fr.virnp-rnnl. . Artu^l Hlnsrrpr.n Cnvirnn^c^nt , and Factors Re- 
late:! tn nnt !.'•' •' -Tf!- '--'l O ^-.cr'Mnnrinr. . Data is given in terms of responses 
to a list of 20 statencnts concerning the classroom environment as sug- 
gested by the model. The results indicated that the teachers even though 
they tended tn agree uith the ideal were not actually able to achieve it. 
The reasons most given for the discrepancy was insufficient teacher pre- 
paration in discovery techniques. AdOitianal data is given concerning all 

reasons in their report. 

Pnrrnt PM-nr nilnn nf Prtjnvnm ; In the Washington Trail ^9 families 
were randomly selected and balanced for classrooms. These parents were 
Interviewed concerning their perception of the program. The folloudng 
rosults were obtained: 
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Pmnrr.ii Pcrrrotlnnn 




itcn 

Times you r.ncn your FT teacher 
during the ynar 

Your contact with child' 3 FT 
teacher 



Would you like to vinit your 
FT child '13 cla'jsroom? 



Uhot uoulcJ mnke you nore likely 
to visit FT claasrouni 



Have you participated in FT 
Program? 



Mot Sntjr.rnctory Scitis.. Very 5ni. iMo nnr.nnn^.B 
0% 37S6 55% ^% 



Yes 



No 
10% 



No Rnnnnnse 
2% 



" For;3onnl \Ji'Jit nie Hrenreiin for 

rj. R. Inuitntioi; nt Hr:->n Pnr^:ntn at E.nhonl L-t-; 

i5:s 



19>4 



31% 



IS"/ 



19% 



Yes 

7r- 



27% 



2% 



If' 00 HOuJ? 



Helpinr; in Cluns- 



Hclplnn uith Doing Thino'J 



30% 



13% 



Would you be uillinti to part- 
icipate 



Vnr, 
06% 



No 
10% 



No Rpr.nnn 



Atjarenu35 of FT parentu and tcachern 
monthly r:er;tings 



Yes 
92% 



No 
B% 



Have you attended any nf these meetings? 



Yen 
57% 



No . 

i4 3% 



If you attended uere they satit^ractor,/? Yes 



87% 



Nn 
7% 



No Rn; nrinnn 
7% 



Why did you 
meetings 



Not Did I'Jat I'.nnu 

not attend Tr.n h ur.v In^TPsttMl Ti.nn/Pl r. .r.n . Tr:inn. nnbyi:ii-. nttK-r 



20% .3% 



13% 



13% 



25% 20% 



would be intcreiited 
in seeing i'j<j^ 



Ways Fhild- Informntinn about ^j^^, „,i,,^ 
1 l.t'nrn Uhivii tn t 

13% 



Kind, of prnnrans v-u -.^v^^ Hr:ln Tn Clm.. at Unm. Oth. 



2t«% 



31% 



JD% 
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lilas FT Program 



Satlnr.ictciry Nnt Sntir.Fnntory 



My child enjoyed cchool fJnt Very Much 
My child has progressed Not Very bipll 



Would you uant chongeti 



Nn Chnnnnr, 



21i 

Hell 
22% 



Uery natisFnctory 
Very Much 
V/ery Up. 11 



89% 



Channns 
11% 
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The Uc'Jhington Trial data uas collected under the title PROSE. This in- 
fonnation har. not yet been prncesncd. 

„ . r-. . - - . Ti-,!„ «^r-r.crc7tiH U\i a tp^rfipr nv/nliiatioD of the stu- 

dent. It wan found th-jt lesu than eo:-: of the Giudcnts nttenpted to com- 
plete the b-'.ric r.kills nf the prcgrati 

nenrlinn Prv'^Uv^r.s : Less than 75% of a conyient sample obtained aver- 
age or above average t^corer. on the Metropolitan Readiness Tent Form A. 
Again no indication is giver> of true shape of the distribution. Further 
elaboration of the selection of the sample uas not included in their dis- 
cussion. In addition three other reading mear.urcs were taken of certain 
sites. In Jan'Jary a Slnnrinrd Rprrjl- ig Ir,'/rntnrv ua3 given to a random sample 
of- students from each second grade FT classroom in Great Falls, to a 
random sample of students in each third grade FT classroom in Fort Votes, 
and to the best and poorest student in reading each claMS the Cln^nrnnm 
nendlnn Tnv/pntnry uas given. In addition at Fnrt Yoies, the n;iipi;- 
fclilllLljl liLillL^ administered in August to nil FT students 

In A di:u;unsinn of thene measures in includr.-d in the results. The 

rosultn of 4.,n'nj^^-H nn prllnn iMvnn l.nry indicated that about UQ% ujuru 
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achieving yell and that 60% have some degree of difficulty in reading 
and thus do not fit the proQrum yell. The renults are based on 16 stu- 
dentr. and a frequency count. ba'Jed on book level is given in Table 1 of 
their report. The actual raw lo supplied by the sponsor. The re- 

sults of the Clav.rnnm nonrlinn Invpntorv taken on 10 students indicated 
that all students could pronounced the required uords but that they uere 
u;ord by uord re.der.. All of- then larked expression in reading and .nany 
lacked fluency. AH ntudcnts sho.;ed u,eakness in inference questions and 
in interprntinn uhat they had read. 

. The folleijing rer.ulin were . iven concernit^g the G^tv^ jp CAniU e 

Rencli nn Tertq ; 

Kindcrgnrtpn scores coulJ not br internrctcd in termcj of national 
Twenty-three purc.nt of th. children tented scored be.^nu, the 



nor-.. 
50^- percent? In. 



Gra^u 1 lirad3 ? GratJu 3 

— - n o r; n C 1 3 li 

B 2.00 1.60 Q 1-55 ^'^-^ ° ^' 



The actual rau data Is included in the sponsor's report. 

St,t,ool [)^-tv\r.t Cnn^nrntlnn: Interdistriet eoopuration and parti- 
cipatiun of the three districts are possible in^ their tyf.p of project. 

A«^titudn TnMnrri P-i nvjVl' Students successfully participated in the 
progrnm in terror, of their attendenee, reduction in disruption behavior, 
and teacher percepticn of student attitude. Gtuucnts did not succeoo- 
fully participate i-. TT in trr-nn of measuremnnt of effort and york. 
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Caucasian and Tpani'-.h American did reach criterion level of B0% but Indian 
dropped far below, makinQ the overall average belou B0%, 

Parnnt In'-nlvP'^nnt : Parental Involvument and attitude touard FT 
uere deemed to be succc&r.ful. 

Stnrr Pnrticlnriinn in Proornm : Teachers successfully p rticpated 
in th3 pro.iacl in tt?rm'. of their Gclf-lnprovcment. Paraprofensionals 
participc:tnd succer^sf ully in the classroom as viuwcd and discussed by 
the teachers, but did not pcjrticipnte at a satisfactory level in pre and 

inservice uorknhopr.. 

5r.hPn] Dl -.trict L'MDrrjimflun nf \± r.vl, Ppntnl. nnd ^Sncinl SnrvicnM-. 

• a. Suc;cc::-.fu]. hi^alth, medical, dental, and social services uere 
achicivud 

b. Fcori, ijuirjan-i:, an-J psycholcgicnl servicns were not successfully 
nrovi [Jyd 

Rnr;;j*. rn '. 

a. Chilirein v.htyynd i-trnnqth i"! thn area of i.'ord reconnitian when 
time for snrA\"M'.i uis.'J givun; their n.^nkne-JS was primarily due 
to a lack nf facility nr ^lou s-prjud 

b. . The kindornnrtcn childrnn uill need extended reading readiness 

expf:;-j cncr3 in first grnd:; 

c. The results of the Gatcs-Mnc Ginitic RearJinn Test indi:-..ite a 
weakness in the area of reading ccnipruhGnsion for grades 1, 2, and 3, 

Rnvln.inr ' n Cn'-rpntn 

Many vS the conclu::ian3 of the sponsor uuire determined by whether 
or not the item studied reached a certain criterion level. At times thn 
selection uf this level senr.s somewhat arbitrary. Therefore the conclu- 
sionB reached must bo carefully studied in respect to the criterion level 
dcuired. 
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tichnvior Aruilvtsi*** Pri-^nrnm, Un lvprGlty nf Krinnnn^ Don DushMnll, Jr> 

Watnrn of the Mnrlcl 

The basic position of this model is for teachers to use a token sys- 
tem of positiv/e Teinforcement. Individualized, structured, programmed 
materials are used to teach skills in the areas of language, reading, wri- 
ting, and mathematics. Parents are used in thc3 program to aid teachers 
as behavior nodifier and tutcirs*. 
Prncen^.i f-Vr-^rajrcs 

No prc^cGSS r.easures were c*one, but a video tape system is used by 
the teacher to nxumine their own techniques. This appears to be a suc- 
cessful system. 

P rnfitjct ^\\'\']} ' ^^'p , 

Rnatfjm : rieauinq WciJ mKai3urcd by the URAT. Dnc study ccnnictsd of 
sixtenn chiltirnn frcrn the Oohnvdor Analysis Program of a cooperative pre- 
school in Kan!:;n5 City, and a carefully salncted matched group from another 
Head Start prngrcm in Kannar^ City. Groups were matched on pre-test scores, 
age, family size, and family income. This study is labeled by the review- 
er as the Kiani:;a5 City study. On ihe LJ^AT at the pnd of the year the n^- 
havior Analysis (BA) children exceeded the control by four months in read- 
ing. The OA group scored about three months above grade level. 

In another study, Uihelod The Poor Pre-K Study by the reviewers, UHAT 
scores are used to compare entering students in ElA kindergartens in a 
very poor rural com'nunity. Forty-five children came from a DA Mead Start 
program, twenty-fivn idith nu pre-kindcrgarten experience with above pover- 
ty income, and sixteen with no pre-kinderrjarten experience with below 
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poverty family Inco-ne. The OA Hearl Start children scored about tuo months 
grade level above the no pre-kindnrgarten above poverty family income 
children, bnd they scored about 1 grade level above the no pre-kinrjergartcn 
lielou poverty fumily incor^e children. Both the BA group and the above 
income group scored above grade level while the belou income group uas 

well bcloaj grade level. 

In a third study, labeled by the reviewers as the Pre-K Indian Study, 
thirty-one OA pre-K Indians uere cor.pared uith no pre-H Indians upon en- 
tering a BA kindergarten ur.ing the WHAT. Neither populations uns classi- 
fied as poor. On the reading the pre-K Indian scored about 5 months high- 
er than the no pre-K children. The OA group scored about three months a- 
bovc grade IovgI. 

In a fnurth study, the MatrciDaliian luiuding nsaGincr.s Tust ucjs uz-zii 
in tun Lor.r.'unitins (one rural and one urb:Hn) to compare children over 2 
years uiith tho latter being a FT . kindergarten. In the first yea. a non- 
FT program existed arid in the second year it became a FT program. The 
results sfiaund that about '50:i mare students scnred above norms at the end 
of the FT prcgrnm then at the end of the non-FT program. No N's uere 
given in thisi study. 

In a fifth study, Inbeled by the reviewer as the Inner City Study, 
a pair of inner city clrroiirnoms uere examined over tuo years. One was 
a FT und the other was a non-FT program. In this study there uere 39 
FT and 32 nnn-FT dit^itig kindergarten; 31 FT and 17 non-FT remainncJ at 
thR end of first grade. Testing uas done during the Spring of the year. 
Ualng the LIRAT the FT students uere about three months above norms in 
kindergarten and maintained this at the end of first grade. The non-FT 
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students unru about six months bclou norms during kindergarten and slight- 
ly uoroe at the end of first grade. 

SnellinrT . Spelling was measured in the Kansas City study using the 
DRAT. The results indicated that the BA co-op prc-K students performed 
at about one year, four months better than the matched Head Start children 
and at about five months above grade level. 

In the Poor Pre-I^ Study the BA pre-K studunts performed at about U 
months ahead of the above poverty income no pre-K group and about one 
year.ona manth ahead of the bulow poverty income no pre-K group in the 
URAT spelling subtcr.t. Further, the DA pre-K group performed at about 
five months above grade level while the above income no pre-K group scored 
at grade level and the belou poverty incomR group scored uell below grade 
level. 

In the Prn-K Indian Study the EA pie-K group performed at about one 
year better than the no pre-K Indian group on the URAT spelling subtest. 
The DA pre-K group scored about seven months above grade leval. 

In the Inner City Study the Follow Through group perfoined at about 
1 month above grade level during kindergarten and tuo mon^ns above grade 
level in firnt grade using the WRAT spelling subtest. The non-Fl group 
performed at about one half of a year below grade level in kindergarten 
and thrce-foi.Tthn of a year below grade Invel at the end of first grade. 

ArUh^'ptin : In the Kansas City study the WRAT subtest for arithmetic 
was used. The results indicated that the DA co-op pru-K students pnrfnrmnd 
at about yt ar better than the matched head Start group. Both groups 
performed above grade levels. 
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In the Poor Pre-K study the DA pre-K students pnrf armed about % or • 
a yc^.:* ahead of the above poverty income no pre-K group and about one 
year above the below poverty income pre-K group. Further the BA group 
performed about eight rr.onths above grade level while the other two were 
below grarir? level. 

In the pru-K» Indian study both the BA pre-K group and the' pre-K 
group Grored above grade level with the OA group scoring about seven 
months higher than the no pre-K group in the URAT arithmetic subtest. 

In the Inner City study the Follow Through group scored about two 
and seven months above grade level in kindergarten and first grade re- 
spectively using the bJr^AT arithmetic subtest. The non-FT groijp scored 
at about six and eight months belou grade level in kindergarten and first 
grade, rpspectively. 
Conrl Kr \ nil rf ^>innrnr 

1. »*Behcivior Analysis children are moving further above the test 
norir/^ (URAT) in every subtest sach year, and the chiltrcn in regular 
classes are Falling slightly farther behind the norms each year. 

2. The Behavior Analysis program is benefiting the poor children 
and the rnported data is sufficient to warrant maintaining the program. 
Revinwpr *s un^^.-nnnis 

A more detailed analysis could be obtained .from raw data presented 
by the sponsor for ea h classroom in the program. Ranges, and mean value 
for each clai^sroom are given in the UlRAT, when it was measured in the 
Spring. In addition me jn values for .a classroom are also given in graphic 
form for the fall and spring. Progress reports by page progressed in 
reading and math arc given weekly for the entire year. In the evaluation 
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data di3cu:?5ed by the oponcor it should be remembered that there ua3 only 
an N of one per cell in the various evaluations. Statistically this leave 
a lot to be desired. Ho^jever the sponsors did not intend to use the data 
in an infurential fashion • If this is to be desired it could be computed 
on a pre-post basis uhen the units are classrooms^ and the dependent vnri- 
able is the UHAT. The metfiod for reporting data could be improved by the 
sponsor. As nn example rathur than photocopying the cover of the Metro- 
politan Test the data could be transferred to a table. Also some process 
data could be extracted from the video. 
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Mature dT the Mjdnl 

The baiiic position of this model Is based upon the theoretical posi- 
tion of Plagut. The model emphasizes the child's understanding of five 
cognitive oreos: clniisif icatlon. numbers, causality, time, and space 
through oxpcrlrentatlon. exploration, and constant verbalization. The 
teachers u.ud detailed lesson plans and an opportunity exists for parents 
to become directly Involved by the use of a ho>.e teaching program. 
Onr.-nnr-r'nh<c Inf'r-r-r'nt I m 

* Den:ognjpnic dota u..as collected but no report of it is given. 

— , -^.v.- ■ ^ J..- ni-isi-rpon ; lo -^jasure this a Punl 1 Obser- 
vation ChnckU.t u,n3 urr.d. The first year a group rntnrs they are meas- 
ured in the Fall ar.d fiprin^. On nuhsequent years it is used only in the 
Spring. Ua data uas presented for the 1970-71 year but some previous data 
from l%Q-69 a:.rj 1969-70 ..ere briefly discussed. 

Intellirr or.: Intnllig-.nce ,w,r, measured by the Stanford-Oinet Intol- 
ligon.e Test. The first year a group enters the program they are tested 
in the Fall and the Spring. On subsegu.nt years they are tested only in 
the Spring. The sponsor implies that only a sample uill be used. No data 
was given on the 1970-71 year, but some u,as discussed for the 1960-09 r,nd 
l%9-70 yearn. 
Rf'vipi 'Pr ' n Hf^-frnt i 

There is very little one can oay about nothing. Mouever, thn reviewer 
feels that if longitudinal Infonnation is to be obtainc;d using IUh GO, then 

erJc . 
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SBmpllng procodLTCs might yield a very sniall N due to drop outs over a 
three year period. Further the reviewer questions the one of so little 
product moasuremGnt. Particularly, no data appears to be considered to 
evaluate the Piagetian ponition. Might tu,o-dimcnr,ional and three-dinen- 
Bional logical problem- be developed on examination of reversal shifts, 
associativity, conaervative, etc. For an operation as large as High 
Scooe the, reviei-er uould expcnt a more detailed and ucll formulated report 
with data collections up to date. 
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r i»arnin;i ■ ■T"r-'-.rr(» ::...•! . .pv/c;lc7:~-nnL ..:-nt<'r, lati.tn uf-.ni j. _ 

K'aturP oir thn Modnl 

The b...>l= position or thl= ».odal Id that th.y provide indlvldoal- 
ized. instructional pro,r.,ns Tor oach child that' he laarna the appro- 
priate acac:c.ic r.kUlr, .nd nancept. to r.,a=tcr his lanauo.e. .otor cklUr.. 
clesniricotlon-,. and rcosenln,. Diagnostic tests are used by the staff 
to doternlne a child's ueak points so that the teacher may prescribe 
appropriate uat.rlals to loprove this. A positive relnforcenent system 
Is ur:>GcJ to incrfianc lenrning. 

Z p.rti.ular nv.rull proc.r.. .nna.urcs uuro taken and ruportcd for 
197G-71. Mc-.-'-v-r, pxnGrimcr.tal tu;itinq uar, riunu to M.-lp ciii.cjvtT a f.p-.i- 
lurc icrrrn:^ "at..,r.n or ir,,lc-r.r.nt..tion. " Th.v b.liavn thnro arn navcn 
ve.iablcr. u-Mch are critic! to thi. prcc.c. r^Hnuurc. Thny nrc: "Tnr.t- 
ing proc..un.::; prc..c:ipti.n practice.; trovulino nkiHr. of th. taachnr 
(hau tha tcHch.r rr-ovrn about the clnccrn.:.. rninrorcing appropriate stu- 
dent bnhuvinr); instructional materialn actually u.nd; allocation of 
tmu; spnc. and utilization; tcnnhcr.' knowledge nF tr.e curriculun, and 
the children in her charge." Cach oT the.e varinhlea arc then f be 
broken dn.n into r.-naoureable co.po.ent.. Ihi.. data in then to be cnn- 
pilcd ns trentnnnt data. Uy combininQ input and output data to yield 
corrnl.tiunn (concnicayo. multiple ur multiple parUal) obtain evidence 
on hou the treatmnnt. u.cd uxplain variance in output not related to in- 
put. '.Ihen dirrnrennen in the cunonical cnrrelntionr. or multiple arc 
nof.d then an Inspection or the dirfercnr.en in treatmentc n^ight help 



account Tor the dif Furcncen In correlations. This Is a rather sophisti- 
cated approach which might bo considered Tor larger scale use. 
Prorlunt Mnnr-urrs 

ArlthTr.ntin ; The wnAT subtest on arithmetic was used to evaluate 
this measure in kindergarten and in first grade. In the basic overall 
desig'i a ncn-FT conpjrinon group uas tested in 1970 which was two grades 
higher than the FT. Uhnn the FT reaches this grade level of the compari- 
son group, the two groups will bv analyzed. The data from the FT group 
In kinciorgnrtnn and first grade follow: 



G I- •;.:[? 


^'^'^ 1. i 


Currirnl';-. A-nn 


Mnnn R;r.i S':nr« 


K 


A 


Quantj rj cntion 


16.80 




0 


QuiiniiriLJtion 


19.96 


K 


A 


Clnr.niricGticn 


16. G3 




0 


ClaL^aii'j rrnticn 


19.96 


1 


A 


Quuntirvraci nn 


19.65 




0 


Qunnti Cir.i'.t-icn 






0 


Quantifi cotion 


20.26 


1 


A 


Clijcturi 'tntion 


19.65 




0 


ClannJ f i-nticin 


25, U2 




0 


Clas^iCicntian 


20.26 



Rnn-iirn; The URAT subtest on rrnding uars used to nvaluntn thir. mn:jGurc? 
in kindorgartcn and in Tirjjt grade. In the; bauic overall dncirjn □ non-PT 
comfinriLon rji-cun u-na t'jr.tud In l'J7D uhlch uns tuo qr.idrs highnr than the 
FT. Uhcn tho FT roachca the grcuJf? level of tho comparison group, the two 
groupn uill br> analysed and corrparod. Tlu: data from the FT group in kinder 
gartcn and first grado fnllou: 
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Spction 


yRAT 


K 


A 




n 


B 


2l«.03 


1 


A 


28.D5 


1 


B 




1 


0 


33. Of* 



t.-r,r.t-rTv of Cii-.TicM^in : To rnuasurn tnis a pru-tont wejs given to all 
kir.aejrc:irten ?.iirJ first grudt; studnntr. mnnsurinG tho perct^nt of the curri- 
cul«j:i. utiit'J ki.rujn b-foro startir.Q tho yonr. In mldilion a pont-ttjnt uas. 
^giv'cn in thn JipririQ of thn vc-nr to dv.ir.yniuu thn pnrcont of units: of thu 
ciirricuUiT. natrrial rr.asiarnd during the year, fly adding tnoi;t; Uiu values 
together and -jubtracting frn^ lUD prrcnnt, one cbtainr, the unitn of curri- 
culum yet to be coT.pletcd. Thia data iu prc^'c^intcd on the next page by 
curriculum area. 
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PcnJl Prrrirn-3 Dnt;t 70-71 






Curriculm Gr 




Sc?r-.t 1 on 


Prn-Tnnt 


Pnr.t-Tp'-.t 


Units to hn Cnmnlntrd 


N 


Quantification 


1/ 
n 


A 


2G% 


2'4% 




107 


n 


B 


30% 


37% 




69 




1 


A 




7% 




1^*9 




1 


B 


87% 


8% 


5 


97 




1 


D 


67% 


16% 


17 


10(« 


Llar»sl r icntlLn] 


1/ 
11 


A 


UB% 


30% 




115 




u 

n 


B 


50% 


30% 


L 


69 




JL 


A 


60% 


35% 


K 






1 


D • 




2% 


6 


96 




1 


D 


03% 


Q% 


9 


107 


#^ ^ f ^ 

ucnorni »»Obor 


n 


A 


69% 


15% 


IB 


106 




u 
n 


B 


60% 


32% 


n 


69 




1 
1 


A 


65% 




9L 


lUU 


• 


1 


B 


95% 


Of/ 

C/J 


2 


95 




1 


D 


80% 




9 


10^ 


V/isuai notor 


1/ 
n 


A 


22% 




OH 


05 




1/ 
n 


U 


37% 


15% 


LR 
*♦ u 


71 




1 


A 


23% 


b% 








1 


B 


0G% 


1% 


13 


96 




1 


D 


77% 


15% 


B 


10'. 


Auditory Hator 


1/ 
n 


A 


51% 


2% 




60 


1/ 
n 


B 


30% 


yA% 




67 




1 

1 


A 


62% 


, 5% 




129 




1 


B 


0'»% 


1% 


15 


97 




X 


D 


60% 


13% 


19 


7«* 


Intcgrntiv/c Kotor 


K 


A 


20% 


3% 


69 




r. 


U 


2^% 


25% 


51 


by 




1 


A 


50% 


9% 


'.1 


^27 




1 


B 


70% 


1% 


20 


97 




1 


0 


69% 


9% 


22 


90 


Thifi data clearl/ 


Guggcotn the 


need Tor 


Individualized 


instruction. 





Conrlir.inn nf fln'^n^.nr 



FT Chilrirnn have a need to be taught by an individualized approach. 
nnv/if*i.t{>r ' !» Dn^ ^^nntn 

It in difricult to commnnt on the prnccfiG mnanurcMt which aru not Tully 
dovulopod as ynt. The revinunr bolievcn that cornT.nnt on thJu mui*t bo rlc- 

EBs£C lay^*cl until the dnnlrjn io riirthni-^ dcryclgpnd. In mont cacnn thlr, uould 
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acorn like a lueak position for the sponsor but in his defnnoG the type of 
analysir. thny arc developing ia sophisticated nnd time consuming. As 
mentioncJ earlier their procedure is well worth examininQ for more larrje 
scale use in FT. Because of this the rev/ieuer is including some addition- 
al comment orf hou thslr data might be used. 

Any distribution could be descrihud in terms of 1) mean, 2) standard 
deviatioi. 3) skeune.s, and U) kurtnr.is. The r.cnms from 1500 studnnts 
in 57 cla3srooms for the qur.'ntif ication pre-tnst in the fall (input) and 
the Spring UIOAT (output) cur. be converted into eight mcacsurcs. (The four 
descriplicns of a di.'5t.ribulii-,n for each variable; input nnd output). A 
canonical correlation analysis can then be seen in this data. The results 
of this follcjis Dith the unit bning the classroom. 



Cla~'"c-'i Canunir.al Cj^nanicnl 

5t:>Urt \':: Stnirinrp CopfTMur-n 

Fall Quarter (input) 

Mean 7.12 8.12 .02 -f- 

S.O. 5.90 5.0'* .53 -.^^ 

SkcunPGS l.U 1.11 . ''^^ "'"^ 

Kurtosio I.e. 3.75 -.25 .6& 

Variance extrneted:^.37 neriundanc:y:=.20 

Spring WHAT (output) ^ 

Mean 19.92 3.20 .99 .93 

S.O. 3.17 1.01 -.^'7 -.12 

Skcunuss -.'.9 .Cil -.H "'f;: 

Kurtosis .59 l.'^O -09 -.1^^ 

Uariance extracted=.35 Redundancy=. 10 

Canonlc:nl correlations. 73 
p L .001 
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By looking at the canonical structure it ia seen that a factor exists 
in the input containing the positive mean and standard deviation (-f.OZ and 
♦ •53) and negative skewness and kurtosis ^^A^and -.25). This factor cor- 
relates .73 with the Spring factor primarily of the mean (.99) only. Thus 
the mean and the shape of the fall distribution seem to affect the mean of - 
the Spring distribution, but the shape of the Spring seems to be unrelated 
to the Fall imput measures. The coefficient of redundancy shows us that 
B2% of the total output variance is not explained by the first input fac- 
tor. Thus there is a great amount cf output variance which is accounted 
for by son^ulhing othnr thnn input variance. 

• By then taking the fcur input measures and running a multiple correla- 
tion beiucen thnm and the WRAT m.^ans, and then by coaputing the residuals 

r^-* 41. C>-s-^r-^,, ; .4 ; -p,.. ; ,T r'"»-.fK nn^niif* r'.r-'i^r;'^ nnt fXr^l H 1 nncl h\f 

the fcur input ^.t-taiiures rnsults. Turn sets of classrooms became evident 
there uith pusitivn reniduals and those uith negative residuals. Gy then 
examining the cliffnrencns betunnn these two groups one might discover 
some of thons other factors accounting for output variance. One such 
difference discovered in thti current study uas one group prematurely stepped 
placemrnt testing. Additional analysis is being developed for the process 
end of their strategy. As stated previously this is a rathei^ sophisticated 
procedure uihlch has grent possibilities. 

The '^cviewur felt, houiever, thet tlu: sponsor might be wisi- to include 
some other forms of pro:luct evaluation. Thny seem to have too much in- 
volved for using just the Idf^AT to meofaure achievement in math and reading 
by a standardized tent. 
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Bank StrnRt, Mrs. Ell7nhnt»i nilknsnn 

Mature of thn MnrjF»l 

ThB goal of the Bank Street program Is the "creation of a learning 
environment uhich challenges and supports productive independence in child- 
ren, provides basic knouledge, develops various skills and compentencies , 
particularly the ability to think, to reason, to conceptualize. An impor- 
tant aspect of the QS pronratn is for the children to develop positive 
images of therisnlves. 
Proces s iVcF' r;tirpi' 

St'if f O-'vp'imT^rnt Prnrgr.s : Report not yet submitted. Will be in- 
cluded in nupplcmGntarv grant. It is a recording of the principal activ- 
ities of ench Field Rcp:e3entatiuG in the conmunitics. 

AtUilt Lhilr! Cnrr-"i'nicntlrn (ACE); Fifty-five claburooms uerR obbcrved 
during thu Spring semester. "The classroorn selected for observation uian any 
felt to h:5ve an effective enactment of the Bank Street Program. The year 
before some non-FT programs uere used as cornpariscn grouos. Tuenty minutes 
of the day u=jrc recorded. Four types of lessons uere checked: 1) context, 
2) discussion, 3) creative activity, instructional activities. In ad- 
dition, five D5 school classrooms unrc alrio observed. 



nn'i"n-iri,'"nn nf Annrfp at-'' firp'^r s for FT nnd HSHC 



Self 



PollouJ Through (.^.)5 classes) 
Per!3on Mtivc'.\:\cci 
Chilfi nhilftrrn Tnnr.hrr Aiislcitnnt 



A Child 

Childrf.«n 

Teacher 



Aii:ji.';tant 



3.2 
1.0 
0.9 



50.^% 9.2% 21.956 

5U,G 10.0 22.2 

63.0 33.7 0.1 

70.3 IC? 3.1 



12.U% 
9.1 

D.7 



Dank otrunt (5 cIusggc) 



A Child 

Children 

Tnochnr 



3.7 
0.2 
0.5 



70.rj?o 9.1% 7.U% 
57.7 17.1. 11.2 
70.3 '6.1 0.1 



6.B 
10.2' 
3.3 
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■ Aanistnnt 



90.1 0.2 0.9 



0.3 



0 i) J) 1} 3 
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• In both programs the children speak more to each other than to the 
adult, and the asnistants speak more to individual children than do the 
teachers. 



Totnl nhllrlrnn'n 


Cnmmiin^ ntinn Fnr 


n pnd OSSC 




FT 


BSSC 


Self-lnitialGd talk 
Outer-stimulated talk 
Suppurtlr.o 

Takiny rnsponsibility 

Presenting 

Correcting 

Lauding 

Hurting 


63.8% 
21.9 
l.*. 
B.2 
1.2 
2.2 
0.1 
1.1 


6*4. 7% 

5.1 
10.1 
2.3 
2.0 
0.3 
0.5 




T'.i-'n'jnicnlicn for 






FT 


BSSC 


Exprcnning 

PreGcntif?q 

Asking 

Replyinn 

Supptjrting 

Hcmnginq 

Correcting 

Lauding 

Hurting 


20.6?<; 
3.1 

3D. 7 
6.D 

It.. 5 

19.0 
2.9 
2.6 
0.1 


22,?.% 
6.5 

22.2 
7.1 

18.9 

18.2 
l.t» 
3.5 
0.1 



Additional data is prcoontcd on pages 10-12 of Analynir. of Corrmiin ica- 
tlon In E<;:iCPtlnn nrnnrt SrnUnn cT nnnl nrnnrt , conccrninQ lU criterion 
referenced mcasureG about adult and child communication. The data tends 
to be supportive of the Bank Street program. Further, both the FT and 
OSSC obtained similar results. A comparison wasi also made concerning 
FT. (1971) and non-FT (1970). Data, as discussed directly above, is also 
given on pages lC-60. The FT program discussed under this section is 
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a Oank Street program but U Is distinguished from those taught ot a Bank 
Street school. Major differences exist between these two programs such 
as follouis: 

CnmnrjTirtin of FT and nnn-FT Cmn^tinicnticn . 

' II E 

Self-initiated child talk 63.6% 22.gX 

Expressing by adults 20. G% 9.3* 

Additional conparinon follous in which the differences in variance between 

groups is greater than 10%. 

Comparison of FT and NFT in Terms of \/ariancc! of More 

lr,-n ] nr. fPT thr; Hri tfr^.rn '^ffrr-prci M-insnrqs 

FT NFT 

Measure 1: Hiqh proportion of child talk which 
<g r-?n : tin -uii CiS conirjared with that wtiich +D 

is outer-init'^Jtnn. -D -30. o 

Keiisurp 2: Hinh pmnri-tion of child talk which 
is dirnrtnd to 3nothc:r child or rhilJren ii;3 +D 3*4.2 

compared with that which is directed to adults. -D 69.0 

Mca!3ur(J 3: Hir;h pruportion of child talk which 
dealJi tJith tlipugnta, iusns, concepts as com- +0 

pared with that which dsaln with iniormation. -D -35.5 -5'«.B 

MaanuriJ G: Hiqh pruporticn of adult talk which 
is directed ta.jard individual children ccnparcd +D ^43. 2 13.1 
uiith that which is directed to tho group. -D 

Mtianu'-a I?.: Hlqh prnportian of adult input which 
is spL'Ci.rie to the situation ao compared with 

that which i:. iirn-iiiructurcd and not responsivo +D 17.5 _ 1.^ 
to children' 5 reactions. 



Data in a -^D direction indicates it is in the direction consistent with 
a Oank Street program. 

Data is also presented which showa a comparison of aggregate scores 
for each grade level within FT on pages 20 and 21. Interview data of 
qualitative nature is p'-.isented on pages 30-31 of the report. Complete 
data on tfio ACC data are presented in Appcfulix E-K. 
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In addition the ACE uas administered in Macon County to six class- 
rooms (two at each grade level) and in P.S. Ncui York to six class- 
rooms. The rnliability of the ACE uas determined in 1970 by two obser- 
vers observing 20 classroo.ns. A 95% correlation existed betueen them. 
The results of this segment are not presented in the Final Report or the 
supplwrnnr.tary report on Macon County. 

^{„p.^.Sf..,^^]^ ,-.t;n Pihjp: This is a parent interview which deals 
uith parents' attitudes toward the program, parents' awareness of differ- 
ent asnccts of the program, and parent pcirticipation in the program. 
The results of this are to be Included under a supplementary grant. 
Prnri'.ict f'-'-^?tirFS 

Pi . -inn t inn T^--V:.si No dcscriptinn of this waa given nor any report 
of results. The; data arc prcsnntly being analyzed. 

p,f{-p^^.^^, CniM r.;-hnvior (DCH) : The DCO form is designed to 
provide qunntitalivu and qualitative data regarding children's verbal 
and non-vnroal beh?3vior in classroons. Additional components of the DCD 
instrurr.ents m-asuru a time sampling of the behavior of each child in the 
. total group at specified intervals and a listing of the activities and 
groupings obr.srved at that time. 

Further, three scales give subjective impressions of the child with 
the group, the individual child, and the classrcinm teams. 

Fourteen observers looked ot two OS school classes, turn NYC classes 
(no BS non-FT) and '♦O FT (OS) classes from ten different communities. A 
high relialjllity cxiutcd with three of the observers being checked. Re- 
sults from the PrpHmlnnrv Prnnr^^r. Report on Dlf fnrentl atnd Child Onhnvinr 
follows. Total ncorcn represent the sum of behavioral entries in the six 
Q categories, 
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Comnari'5on of Mean Total nnd Wuiqhted Scores In Bank Street Follow 
Thrmirh^ Cc-n iriann. and B-!nk Strnot School Tnr Children'n Cln-.ov^ 



Total Scores Uelphted Scores 

FT 3t.t..7 589.2 

Comp. 215.7 296.7 

esse '•28.7 782.1 

The results ohcju substantial differences among the three groups 
with the FT nnd BSSC scores significantly higher than NYC public schools. 
The weighted scores reflect a priori judgement as to the relative desira- 
bility, complexity, and frequency of occurrence of behavior, within ench 
category or sub-category. Ueightinn increased \Ue differences between 
NYC public schools an'J the BSSC end FT programs. 

t 

This data is furthrr subdivided into mean category scores. 



Cat 'Tin.-"' 



FT NYC nSSC 



Giver, inforr'ation 122.0 52. I'^B.J 

Ar.ks QL;c!<-.tions 2'«.1 5.1 30.1 

Expresses 109.3 66.1 109.^ 

OchiiVL'S Anqreosively 10.9 10.0 l*? 

Shovs Aijtono-ny 20.1 7.0 '•S.S 
Cot7.munic:atES via Sym. 

Play Rf:p. 38.5 28.7 55.7 

FT is significantly different from iWC on categories 1, 2, 3, and 5. The 
BS approach (f T ploa BSSC) rc:jultcd in a greater proportion of cognitive 
than cf affective behaviors with the public school showing a far greater 
proportion of affective than cognitive. Additional discunsion on each 
category is presented in their report. 

UPPni: No description of this was given nor any report of ronults. 
The data are presently being analyzed. 
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Lettnr Intnmntlonnl ScuU: The data are presently being analyzed. 

Rending t Metronnlitnn Rnaflinq Test was to be administered to all 
students. The rcsultn ore not yet In, 

In Macon County It uao administered to first grade children at the 
beginning of the year. The results of this test are presented belou.: 
Pcrforr.nnce of Mntropolitnn Rcadinc-sn Test for all First 



T„^t Avnrnnn Rnnnn of t-UtldlP ?/3 Aynrann Fron ^'gr>nn 

Word M-nnlnn 6.3 9 

^^ut.hing 7.0 3.9-0. ^8 

AlphnL-et 11.3 /.J J-'.^ ^2 

Kumb.rs 9.7 ^^J, V 7 

Copy inn ^-^^ -zi'^'riy 55 



These renulln "indicotn that ih. children r,cnerally r.-ent the norms estab- 
lished as thn nveraqe performance of all first grade children in the coun- 
ty." In addition an item analysis uas don« for each subtest. Extensive 
results of thi>ir can be found in a suppicn-.cntary report titled Pronrnn 
Analyr.ir. R^'nort.- M.nccn Cniintv on pages 8-23. 

In P.S. 2'.3 rjGu. York, thn Kutrcpolitan Primary I Battery u>as admin- 
istered to first grade and the Primary 11 to second grade at the end of 
the school vt.'ar. In Macon thu Primary I vas administered in May to first 
grade and in January to second grade. The Primary II uias administered to 
third grade in Macon in January. 

The results for the Mctrcipolitan Primary I Oattery in Macon County 

ere as follous: 
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Achlcvomnni LdvbIh of First and Second Grade Folloui Through 
Chiltlrpn in th<? Mntronnlltnn Prinr?rv Bntlnry I 



First Grade (2'«0) Norm CquivalGnt=1.9 

Sub tent Grndo Equivalent Percentage 

iilord Knoulcdge -l.D 1.06 

1.0-1.'. 21.58 

1.5-1.9 67.27 

2.0-2.*. B.'.l 

2.5-2.9 3.69 

3.0+ 0.00 

Word Diocrinination -1.0 O.DO 

l.D-l.*. 28. '»2 

1.5-1.9 U5.UZ 

2.0-2.'. 13.15 

2.5-2.9 11.05 

3.0+ 2.11 

Reading Subtest -1.0-1.0 0.00 

1.0-1.*. 11.06 

1.5-1.9 70. Gl 

2,0'2,t* 12.GU 

2.5-2.9 5.60 

3.0+ .53 

ArithnGtic Concepts & Skills -1.0-1.0 7.91 

LO-l.t. 15.00 

1.5-1.9 37.00 

2.0-2.'. 31.05 

2.5-2.9 6,Bt* 

3.0+ .53 

Second Grade (391) Norm Equivalent^?.'. 

Word Hnouledge -1.0 .30 

1.0-1.'. 13.70 

1.5-1.9 5'.. '.7 

2.0-2.9 31.5'. 

3.Gt . 0.00 

Word Discrimination -1.0 .60 

1.0-1.'. 19.67 

1.5-1.9 35.71 

2.0-2.9 37.20 

3.0+ 6.05 

Reading -1.0 0.00 

1.0-1.'. 5.67 

1.5-1.9 51.79 

2.0-2.9 31.5'i 

3.0+ 11.01 
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Arlthmotlc Concepts I Skills 



Gradn Equlvolpnt 

-1.0 
1,0-1. 
1.5-1.9 
2.0-2.9 
3.0+ 



PcrcnntngG 

2.70 
7.^.7 
32.73 
51.^.9 
5.65 



An item analyr,is uas run on each of the subtests. The results can be 

found In the supplementary report £1^115^.^^ 

The results for the Mctropolitun Primary II Battery follows: 
Achievement Tcvel-. of Third Hrr.de Folinu Through Children on 



SuhtGHt 


Grnri'? Enuivnlnnt 


Percentnnc 


Uord Knoulcdfjc 


-1.9 
2.0-2.9 
3.0-3.9 


2t..3G 
<»7.32 
20.72 
7.56 


Uord Discrinimticn 


-1.9 

3.0-3.9 
'♦.0 + 


18. no 

t.6.20 
13. nn 
21. on 


Reading 


-1.9 
2.0-2.9 
3.0-3.9 


16.52 

50.cn 
19. on 

■•• 5.6L) 


Spelling 


-1.9 
2.0-2.9 
3.0-3.9 

t».o+ 


15. GB 

n3.na 

15. GO 
2n.92 



An item annlyr-is was done for each ^subtest. The results are presented 
In Pronnm An-ilvr.in Rnimrt Macon County pp. 37-ni. 

In Macon County the Bank Street FuUou Through Reading Comprehensive 
Test and the Oiagnootic Test of D.^sic Reading and Decoding Skills uiere 
odmini.tered to samples of third grade FT children at the end of the school 
year and to a similar population from PS 2n3 New York. 
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The results from (30O third graders In Tushegee (a part of the Macon 
population) arc3 as follows. This tost la diagnostic in nature and It 
olves on asaessment of his knouledgc of Intter sounds. 

Pp^ Tpnt. or Sl.ii'inntr. Hnnninn n Pnrtirular I nttcrSnt-nri 



LctttTS 



Consonants 



V/oidcls (sJiort) 
a 
e 
i 
o 

. u 

VoiJCls (long) 
a 
e 
i 
o 
u 



Correct 



52-^ 



32% 



t*2% 
11% 
2U% 
1B% 



35% 
33% 

30% 
21% 



Rannn 

(?.0-27) 
(10-19) 
(1-lD) 



(3 or <♦) 
(3 or «♦) 
(3 or «♦) 
(3 or 
(3 or «♦) 



(1 or 2) 
(1 or 2) 
(1 or 2) 
(1 or 2) 
(1 or 2) 



Possibly 

27 
27 
27 



I* 



2 
2 

2 
2 



The sponsor indicatca that the low scorns for short voucls "c" and "o" 
may be due to the prevniling usage of a non-stanclnrd form of English. 
The reviewer querstions why the % correct under consannnts doesn't add 
up to inn% since it is an all inclusive report of the data. 

In addition corrclationr, ucre run betueen the vowels and conson- 
ants and tho subtestfi'of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
(sec next page) 
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rnt'rp'l?!t!rns of MAT ulth Orvfint Scqtgs 



Lntters 

Short VourIs 
a 
e 
i 
o 
u 

Long UougIg 
a 
c 
i 
o 
u 

Consonants 



Uord KnotJlcrinn tilord Analysis Rend Inn Spplllnci 



.52 

.3«4 

.57 
.57 
.55 



.53 
.«.7 
.ti7 
.5U 



.61 
,31* 
.60 
.56 
.6B 



.32 
.63 
.52 
.60 



.58 
.30 
.56 
.52 
.65 



.52 






.uu 








.ti7 


.50 


.5ti 


.51 


.'»8 




.UB 


.'.2 


.61 




.6^ 



The Icuj correlations betuecn short "c" in corr.parison to other cor- 
rclt!ti'?n- rn-.-ohlv al.'50 indicates a unique factor in learning of this 
sound. All corrulation-J are significant at the .05 level, but they are 
lou enough tc suncjest that other fa:-torn help to determine a child's 
reading capacity. 

In P.S. 2t43 New York the Weui York State Readiness Test uas adminis- 
tered to kindorgartcP children at the end of the year. This data was not 
yet reported. In Macon the Qank Street Follow Through Story Telling 
Task was administered at the end of the year to a somple of third grade 
FT chilrirnn in a neighboring county. The analysis procedure is now 
being developed. The results will be distributed in a later report. 
Cnnc.lti'iiuns nf Srnnsnr 

1. "The Flnnk Street appro/jch when opplied to an approximatnlv simi- 
lar rliiltl pnpi;l.itlo 1, creates norc thinking and conceptualizing 
than the traditional classroom. 

2. In tl.ri FT classrooms there is an "active participation of child- 
ren in their own luarnlng and also In the socialization process. 
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. 3. CoopnrativQ group functioning is present in FT classrooms. 

The FT and Bank Street clonsrooms are close to each other In re- 
spect to learnint, and cocinl ization. A difference In this state- 
ment docs exist in rci^pect to high level cognition in which the 
Bank Street has more. 

5 It is "the approach not the aocio-sconomic background that ap- 
pears to bo the chief determinant" in levels of cognition. 

6. "Adults in the FT clnr.sroom ware seen an enablcrs of individual 
autonomy and development in children." 

7 "FT had a hirhnr ircirience of interaction with individual f^^iiltl- 
' ren and ricxible input thi^n non-FT. but the tun prcerams tj^^^ered 
very slightly uith rer.pect to eliciting, recponding, and extending. 

0. "The conqroencc Df qualitative data and quantitative data rein- . 
forces t.r.i? validitv of thi instrur.cnt and provides multiole uvi- 
•• ^ dence of rr«;vcrr.ent tjward the 05 approscn." 

9. Tha iti-.m nnnlvsis of the rer.ults in Mcinon County for the Metro- 
Dolitrn rir j Jirt'js fci-.t in.ilcrjtrd thJt "the test Fnrn;nt appears 
to -in-'Pt -o-^f 'ijrficijlt-r.'. to tlie chilrirun", that "rr.any child- 
ren\:niilri r^cni tn need sen:.- pruc^icR in c«.naiy7.inq ihi> iclctiun- 
ship3'nf parts to ccnstruci-ion of tha ur.ole in tRrr= of n-jor.i:Lric 
ficL-r:j" Jjnd to "r^ronnii'c; tnc part -ohr:t many chilaren need scrr.ti 
exprrinnc-jn .a.-hic:n inclu-j.^ practice in this skill" (reiationi-hip 
of parts to the uncle). 

10 The Mr^trof oliten Rnr-dincss Test results in Maccn County ir.dicnte 
that the pnpuleticn enure coir.parcs favorably tulh the national 
GamplfJ. 

11 The item an:ilys)r. of the r<atrnpolitan Prir.nry I and II indicated 
that "the children did nut iinrii;rr,tand the type of task they uere 
requirtnj to pfrfpni inccprn:it:ntly of U-.cir abilities to read or 
listen to in^jtrucLion:;. furtiuT the results are most useful as 
a dioQoostic test. 

12 "Cffcct--: to Improve readlno crpncity rrtr^t Include, alonq uith 
increriiifd ^'nd sni-'oific in-olructions in L,ord nttnctujd skills, 
work on rnnp-rhnnsian, motivation, experience, writing, or en- 
codlnti !>.illi., vocabulary and expressive abilities, and sight word 
vocabulary. '' 

Rnviri rr 's O-ir.'.'mt^ 

Tho Macon county and P.S. 2'.3 study was designed to give information 
concerning the Rank Street Program^ The rcvieuer sees as a limiting factor 

Er|c ""lo^ 
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In this study the fact that the Metropolitan was adminlstBred at the be- 
ginning of the year in Macnn County and at tho end of the year in P.S. 2t»3. 
Further in P.S. 2U3 a second grade populatio ' . -d in addition to the 
first grade. It also sccmn unusual in the Macon County study that the meth- 
od of analysis of the Story Telling Task is being developed after the test 
uas administered. 

The sampln selection prqcndure needs to be more clearly stated. It 
seems V/ery biaand (a sample which best exemplifies the BS approach). 

At ticrcs the Final Heport is very difficult to follcu. A more con- 
densed and logical arrangencnt of the data would make it easier to comprehend. 

The BS progrnm has attcmptsd to collect a large amount of data. With 
such an exfsniilve collection s^'5tEnl it would seem logical to put greater 
effortn into dcsi:.'. Houever, a grent amount of data is available and mul- 
tiple ccnjparisicn could be done if desired. 

The revieuor questions the fact that with all this data collection no 
measure seems to be developed for a ncasure of a child's image of himself. 
Since tnis is one of tht;lr objectives, one would think it would receive 
greater attention. 
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Part 11: Listing of the Process and Product Variables 
Measured by Each Sponsor 



Evaluative process and product measures reported by each sponsor 
are summarized in this section. Under each sponsor, the measures are 
coded as follows: 

Process Measures 

A. Parent involvement, attitudes, etc. 

B. Teacher attitudes, etc. 

C. Paraprofecnional involvement, attitudes, etc. 

D. Adequacy of preservice and or inservice training by 

sponsor 

£• Classroom activities, procedures, arrangements, etc., 

with view toward degree to which they are congruent 
with moael specifications, 

F. Measures related to auxiliary services 

G. Other 

Frodu ' ' Measures 

H. Achievement of unit instructional objectives 

I. Academic achieven:cnt as measured by sxandarized achieve- 

ment tests 

11. ^Post test: F. T. only 

12. Post test: F. T, and comparison 

13. Pre-post: F, T. only 

llf. Pre-post: F. T. and comparison 

J, Academic aptitude (intelligence) as measured by standard- 
ized tests 



Jl. Post test: F, T. oaly 

J2. Post test: F. T. and compariscn 

J3. Pro-post: F, T. only 

Jk. Pre -post: F. T. and comparison 



K, Sclf-conccpt 



KL. 
K2. 
K3. 



Post test: 
Po3t test: 
Prc-post: 
Pre-post: 



F. T. only 

F. T. and comparison 

F. T. only 

F. T. and comparison 



Other 
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Interdependent Lcarninp; Model > Institute for Developmental Studies, 
New York Univcrcity 

Process Measures 

(B) Teacher Attitudes Toward ILM Follow Throuch 
Teachers* attitudes generally favorable. 
Product Measures 

(H) Decoding skills (phonics) (K, 1, 2, 3)* 

FT children substantially superior to non-FT 
generally. 

{ik) Metropolitan Achievement Test (2, 3) 

FT made larger gains than comparison but were still 
substantially below grade level 

(12) Metropolitan Readiness Test (l) 

FT substantially higher than NFT 



Hor.e-Schcol P:'rtn'?rGhiT) : A i-oLivationtil A-pproach , Southern University 
and A. t.- M. College 

Process Measures 

(C) Attitudes of Ko:r.e Teachers and Parent Interviewers 

Attitudes were generally favorable toward progra^i 
(E) Classroom Observation 

Nothing much substantial is reported 
Product Measures 
None 
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The Mathema.":eni c Activities Pror.ram , University of Georgia 
Process Measures 

(E) Project Implementation in Each Community 

Adequacy of implementation varies greatly from 
commvinity to conuv.iinity. 

Pro duct Measures 

(lU) Metropolitan Readiness Test (K and Pre l) and Stanford 
or California Achievement Tests (Post 1, 2, 3) 

No data available from sponsor 



California rrocos.-: Model , California State Department of Education 
Process Measures 

(A) Parent Ideas About the FoUow Through Program 

Parent attitudes generally favorable. 

Generally felt that working on PAC was beneiicial 
to members and FT. 

(b) Questionnaire for Tecichers to cct impression of aii:'.iliaiT 
services, parent involvement, aspects of instruction- 
al prosram, etc. 

(B) Questionnaire in which teachers conpnred actual practices 

with ideal practices vjid. G^vc reasons f*or 
discreprjicies. Insufficient time is primary reason 
for discrepancy. 

(C) Duties Perform.cd by Aides 
Product Measures 

(12) Metropolitan Readiness (end of K) 

FT means sienificantly higher than comparison. 
(12) Cooperative Primary Reading Test (l) 

FT means higher in all for comparison sites, 
significant difference in two. 
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SouthuoGt Educational Development Laborator^^ Model 

Process Measures 

(B) User Satisfaction 

Teachers on the average expressed about a "If" satisfac- 
tion on a 7-point scale on various aspects of the 
program. 

Product Measures 

(H) Langus»se Unit tests (K, 1, 2.) 

(13) Auditory Comprehension of English and Spanish (K, l) 
Data reported as comparison among sites 

(Jl) Short Test of Educational Ability 

Given to soive children in come sites 

(K3) Thomas Self Concept Te:;t (1) (tv/o sites) 

Pre and Post means were almost identical 



The RGi::rQ nsive Envirctnonts Corpoi^ation Model 
Process Iteasures 

None 
Product Measures 

None 



Education Dovel.oprient Center Open Education Follow Project 
Process ?!ea?^ures 

None 
Pr oduct Measures 

None 
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Hampton InGtitute Nonr.radcd Follow Throuch Mod el 
Procegs Measures 

None 
Rrod.uct Keasures 
None 



T he Florida Parent Educator Model 
Proeess Measures 

(G) Home Environment (9 aspeets of home environment assessed 
Pre and Post in 2H62 homes) 

Nearly half showed no ehange. Thoze that ehanged 
vere nearly evenly divided between increase and 
decrease (based on addition data received 12/31/71). 

(b) Teacher Itorale measured on Purdue Teacher Opinionaire 
(10 aspects of teacher noraJ.e measured on IU5 teachers) 

in each of the 10 ai^euo. Sponsor says o^.a^ 
decreases were less thati in controls where they ^ 
had control data (based on data received 12/31/71) • 

(A) Mother's Competence to teacher her o\m child v;as 
measured on *\Mother as Teacher" task. 

(C) Self Esteem of Parent Educators measured on "How I See 
^^yself Scale" (Pre and Post on 227 parent educators). 

Nuniber of decreases exceeded nujA)cr v/ho e^i^^d 
on 3 of the k factors (based on data received 
12/31/71). 

(C) Sense of Potency of Parent Educations (Pre and Post on 
221 pai-ent educators on "Soci L Reaction Inventory ). 

102 Gains, 92 decrcascG, 27 unchanged on "Internal 
control" 

(A) Self Esteem of FT Parents was measured Pre and Post on 

652 parents in "How I See Ko^sclf Scale." 
• * 

Number of cAins^ decreases, and no chancer v;ere 
about cqura (based on data received 12/3V71)- 
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(a) Sense of Potency of FT Parents was measured Pre and Post 
on "Social Reaction Inventory** (K=706) 

277 increases, 308 decreases, 121 unchanced* 

(A) Parents' Reaction to "Tacks" was evaluated on bases of 
85,256 Parent Educator Wcel^ly Reports. 

Parents Generally felt tasks to be valuable for 
children 

(A) Home School Relation was evaluated on basis of PE\*IR data. 

(F) Use of Comprehensive services was evaluated on basis of 
PEITO data 

(E) Decree of Individualization of Instauction was evaluated 
on basis of PEV/R data. 

Sponsor concluded that data shoi^ed instruction was 
individualised. 

Product Mciciircs 

(K3) Self -Concept of Children uas measured v;ith "I Feel - 
Me Feel" tost Pre and Post (11=1727) 

Ncuuber of incrcaccc ir. each of 5 ^vb djtc?'^ 
exceeded nu^.ber of dccreaGCs by an average 
of about 100 (based on data received 12/31/71). 



The Behavior Oriented Prcscrir^tion Tcachin:; Avvroo.oh ^ State College of 
/a^kancas. 

Proc ess Measures 

(A) Parent Response to lessons they taiight to children at 
home 

Parent Pvcsponse was hichly favorable. 

(A) Parent Cooperation v/as rated by Home Visitors. 

Rated ccncrally high 

(A) Parent Consistency in teachinc lessons was rated by 
Home Visitors. 

Generally rated from 3 - 5 on a 5 point setde. 
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(C) Quality of Home Visits made by Home Visitors was rated 
by Sponsor Staff members using "Home Visitor Observation 
Form." 

All eleven items were rated positive in at least 
955^ of the cases. 

(E) Quality of Classroom Insbructional Program was 

evaluated with a BOPTA Teacher Observation Instrument 

Product Measiures 

None by the Sponsor (hovfcver a disseration was done 
independent of the sponsor at one site). 



Tucson Early Education Model , Arizona Center for Early Childhood 
Edueation. 

. Process Moasiires 

(D) Adequacy of Sumer Training Institutes for Program 
Assistants v;as measured at three Summer Institutes. 

P.eaotlor t.n Institutes was renerallv favorable. 

(f) Scope of Psychological Serviees 

(F) Community Acceptance of Psyehologieal Serviees 

(F) Progra.ni Effectiveness of Psyebological Services 

(F) Efficiency of Psyehological Services 

Product M3agui-es (All r.easui^es reported by sponsor were gathered 
by IocgI coniMUnities ) 

(II) Standardised Achievcnont Post Test FT only data 
is reported for four conununiLleii (K, 1, 2, 3 - 
not all grades in all coimnunities) 

(Jl) Standai'iiicd I, Post Test FT only data is reported for 
two communities (K, 1, 2, 3 - not all grades in both 
communities) 

(13) Standai'i::ed Achievement Pre-Post FT data is reported in 
tvfo communities (l, 2, 3) 

(jU) Primary Test of Mental Abilities was given Pre and Post 
to FT and Comparison in two communities (l, 2, 3)« 

Findings mixed, but generally more gains in NFT. 

0 u U 6 
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(12) standardised Achi f^vement Data Post test FT and 
Comparison are reported in one community (K, 1) 

NFT is higher in both grades. 

(l) Metropolitan Achievement Test data is reported in one 
community that had conducted a 3 year experiment with 
random assignment to FT and NFT. 

NFT group was higher in all aspects of reading 
(only data reported). 



Responsive Folio:; 77irou-Th rro^^ro m. Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Researca ?jid Levclopj.icn b . 

Process Measures 

(B) Attitvidcs of Teachers toward FT v;as gathered ^fith a 
Teacher/ Teacher Assistant Survey (29O returns - 90^) 

Generally positive attitudes 

(C) Attitudes of Teacher Assistants vtps gathered with a 
Teeicher/ Teacher Assistant Sur\'-ey (3^+2 returns - 81*^) 

Generally positive attitudes 
(E) Systeratic Observation of Teachers 

No data gi.ven 
(E) Learning Booth Attendant Performance (N=6o) 

82^ of those dbser^/od were rated good to excellent 

(D) Quality of Laboratory-conducted worlcshops 
Product ?!Qasiires 

(H) Learnin:;; Booth Performance was gathered to find the 

io of children in K and 1 performing at vax^ious Learning 
Booth levels. 

(j) Wechslcr (V/PPSi) data is being gathered in longitudinal 
study. 

Little data was given. 
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Englemann^Becker Model , University of Oregon 

Process Measures 

(E) Video tapes used to help teaehers evaluate themselves. 

Subjective statements by teachers are favorable. 
No hard data. 

Product Measures 

(J2) Slossens I. Q, for poor only. K-site children superior 
to first site. K site above norm, first site below 
norm. 

(12) V7RAT with a poor X non poor comparison. 

K sites higher than first sites. Non-poor 
superior to poor. On reading poor and non- 
poor above norm. On aritlimetic poor and non- 
poor bclov; norm. 



Northeastern Illinois State College Center for Inner City Studies 

Process ilearAircs 

(D) Participant perception of workshop speakers done by 
questionnaire. 

Speakers v;ere perceived favorable. 

(b) Teacher attitudes concerning site needs (instructional 
and psychological) were measured by questionnaire. 

Results shovred no difference bctv:cen sites concerning 
these needs. 

(D) Comparison of Chicago and Topeka attitudes concerning 
workshops. 

No difference 

(D) Comparison of FT and NFT attitudes concerning v/orkshops. 

FT significan+ly more favorable. 

(E) Video tapes of classroom language episodes. 

No data presented. 
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Product Measures 
None 



New School Approach , University of North Dakota 

Process Measures 

(E) School district cooperation vas assessed by the desire of 
administrn"* and teachers to continue for the next year. 

Results were favorable. 

(B) Questionnaire and interview 

Teachers perceived student attitude toward FT 
favorable. Disruptive behavior decreased by 
50/a during last quarter. 

(g) Interview. 

Student attitude favorable. 

(C) Sa:::t: vl;iLvi Is avail c^blo in the report cnnccrnins data from 
a qucstionnair oiid an inierviev/. 

(A) Measured by North Dakota Fai'ent Interview Schedule 

Results were favorable attitude tov/ard FT and 
active participation in FT. 

(b) and (C) Md (D) Measiu'ed by questionnaire and attendance 
records. Staff tried to inplc.T.ent procedui'e. 

Attendance at pre and inscrvicc training was high. 

(L) School district coordination of medical, dental, and 

social services were identified by a questionnaire given 
to students and by school records. 

Results favorable except 26;^ of those referred by 
teachers for guidance and pi:ychological services 
did not receive service or it was delayed. 

(E) Ideal-Classroom Environment Scale, Factors Related to 
Actual-Ideal Disercpoiicics. 

Results indicated that teachers agreed to ideals of 
program but coiildn't necessarily implemcnL them. 
Insufficient training is reason given for failure 
to implement ideal aspects of program. 
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(a) Parent perception of program in V/ashington trial done 
"by questionnaire. 

Variety of data given in report, 

(G) prose measure given. 

No identification of measure given now data on it. 

Product Measures 

(H) Teacher evaluation of student progress 

Less than 80^ of the students attenpted to complete 
basic, skills of the program. 

(12) Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test Form A used. 

Result: Less than 75^ obtained average or above 
average score. 

Guter-MacGinite Reading Test given to all FT, 

WeaJoiess in area of Reading Conq^rehension for 
grades 1, 2, 3. 

(ll) Standard Heading Inventory riassroom Reading 

Inventory given in Spring to populations at several 
sites, K-3. 

Results indicated that all ctudents could pronounce 
required vrords, but they v;ere word by word readers; 
lacked exprcccion and fluency. 



Behavior A»i?J.y?is Pro":ram , University of Kansas 

Procens Measures 

(E) Video tapes used to help teachers evaluate themselves. 

Sxibjective ntatements by staff are favorable. 
No hard data. 

Product Measures 

(L) Post test comparison of BA. Head Start versus recular 
jnatched Head Gtart usinc W\AT. BA more favorable • 

(L) Pre test VJl'^AT enterinc BA K. G. Comparison of children 
froirt BA Head Gtart, arid no pre K. G. experience (above 
and below poverty income). 
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BA Head Start above pre K. G. and pre K. G. 
above poverty income better than below poverty 
Income • 

(L) Pre test - VIRAT entering BA K. G. comparison of BA 
Head Start versus no pre K. G* experience for above 
poverty family income. Indians BA Head Start scored 
higher. 

(12) Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test used. 
FT more favorable. 

(12) \7RAT used. FT more favorable. 

(13) WlIAT: data' available. No analysis of it was done. 



High-Scope Educational Research Foundation 
Proccgs Merrures 

(E) Pupil observation checklist 

No data received for 1970«1Q71. 
Product yeasures 

(Jl) Stanford Binet 

No data received for 1970-1971. 
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Indlvi dinny Pro5cr1bod Tn?; t rue t ion and tho Primary Education Project » 
Loarnins Koi>oarch and Dovoioj)n.ont Center 

Procoss Meagures 

No particular ovorall pi^occss moasuros wero taken and reported 
for 1970-1971. Exporinontal tostinp was done to help discover 
a moasuro tornod degree of inplcr.entation. 

Product Koasuros 

(H) Pro-post Mastery of Curriculum (k,l) 

(11) WRAT (K.l) 

(12) WR/vT data taken on corp.-xrison n^^^'^P (3)f but results 
will not bo ccr^putcd until F.T. group also roaches 
grade 3i 

(L) Cononical correlation boUrcon Quantification pro-test 

and V.'iUT post-to:;t with variables boinr^ the r.oan, stai-.dard 
deviation, skcvnoss, and kurtosis of each test distribution. 



(E) Adult child corr.r.unication. Comparison Mde of F.T.t 
B.S.S.C, and M.r.T. 

(G) Staff Dovelopr.cntal Procoas.' Report not yet submitted. 

(G) Homo-school Relationship. Report not yet submitted • 
Product M oasuros 

(H) Piacctian Tasks. Report not yet submitted. 

(H) Bank Street F.T. Rcadinr, Cor.:pi-ohension Test and tho 
DiacnC'Stic Tost of }3asic r.oadini: and Docodinp Skills. 
Comparison F.T. and N.r'.T. Partial results are rof>ortcd. 

(H) Bank Street F.T. Story Telling Task. (3) Data not yot 
reported. 

(II) Kotrorolitan Reading Tost. Partial results are favorable 
Hotropolitan Primary (1,2) Partial results are prosontod. 

(I) Now York State Roading Test givon to N.F.T. comparison 
group. Data not reported. 
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(L) Differcntiatnd Child BohAvlor. 
and N.F.Tt Rosults favorablo* 

(L) W. P. P.S.I. No report given* 

(L) LEITER International Scale. No 
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Comparison of F.T. • B.S.S.C. , 
report given. 
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